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REPRESENTATIVE TEMPERANCE ADVOCATES. 


E present, herewith, a group of per- 
sons whom “drinking” men call fan- 
atics, and whom order-loving, reformatory 
men call apostles. Our portraits are made 
either from photographs from life or from au- 
thentic drawings. In the center we place the 
honorable and the General Neat Dow, the 
veteran author of the Maine Liquor Law; and 
what do we see in his face? His decision, 
clearness, steadfastness, perseverance, integ- 
rity, kindness, self-control, great will power, 
and practical common sense. He may not be 
poetical or brilliant in imagination, but he is a 
downright matter-of-fact, common-sense per- 
son. He is not afraid to take the lead in an 
unpopular movement where he thinks it right. 
Mrs. Grundy has no terrors for him. He does 
not stop to inquire “ What will they say” be- 
fore he buckles on the armor for a fight with 
popular customs, which lead down to dissipa- 
tion, poverty, disease, pauperism, crime, death, 
and hell. Neal Dow is a character. Do you 
not see it in his head and face? 

Mr. Pitman combines several distinctive 
traits which should characterize him. He was 
cut out or organized for a leader, but his great 
modesty and natural diffidence disincline him 
to put Aimself forward. That is his fault. 
He is amiable, generous, just, respectful, de- 
votional, energetic, methodical, practical. A 
good observer, reasoner, planner, and is cap- 
able of legislating, managing affairs—a good 
captain, and is, in all respects, a first-rate cit- 
izen. “ He will do to tie to.” 

Mr. Buack is a piece of solid humanity. He 
has a large body and a Jarge brain. He is a 
well-proportioned structure, more useful than 
ornamental, seeking the good of all men by a 
life in harmony with the laws of life. There 


is no moonshine here; no pretension or make- |. 


believe. He weighs or considers every thought, 
and comes to correct conclusions. He is a 
wise counselor, a capable legislator and states- 
man, & warm friend, a just judge, and a good 
citizen. It would be perfectly safe to trust 





this gentleman with the management of the 
affairs of the state or of the nation. 

Mr. PowELt is a sound, thoughtful, prudent, 
judicious, liberty-loving spirit. He is an orig- 
inal thinker, a good talker—not so flowery as 
profound; not belligerent, but valiant. He 
neither courts danger nor shrinks from it. He 
has moral courage, and will die the death of a 
martyr, if need be, but will not compromise 
where principle is at stake. He is eminently 
kindly, charitable, conscientious, hopeful, 
trusting, and exceedingly liberal in his relig- 
ion. He thinks for himself, and desires that 
others should think for themselves. Mr. Pow- 
ell should become a legislator and statesman. 

The Rev. Dr. MryeR possesses a clear-cut 
countenance of the Wendell Phillips type, and 
evidently belongs to the clerical order. See 
how high the head in the center, at Veneration. 
If he follows his natural bent, how could he 
help becoming a praying preacher? He seeks 
the salvation of men from sin. He lives as 
near to God as circumstances permit. In and 
of a wicked world, he points the way onward 
and upward. He is lenient to the unfortu- 
nate, consigns no man to the abyss of the 
damned, but shows how to escape perdition 
and gain heaven. It is no great struggle for 
him to keep on the track and to live a con- 
sistent life, though temptations assail. He 
should become a Cicero in oratory, and an 
Oberlin in theology. 

As a group, we regard the characters, one 
and all, as strongly marked, each having a dis- 
tinct identity of his own; neither would be 
taken for the other. All are leading temper- 
ance men. Contrast them with any five per- 
sons with opposite views and principles— 
would they be of a higher or of a lower type? 

All of these gentlemen have had something 
to do with siate or national politics, or both, 
and the question naturally occurs, Whom shall 
we appoint or elect to legislate for our coun- 
try’s good? Shall we “go for” temperance 
men? or, shall we choose men who drink? 
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We are in favor of filling every office of trust, 
every office of honor, and every public place 
with temperance men. We would elect no 
man to any office who was not a pledged tem- 
perance man. Yea, and this in the interest 
of our people, our nation, and our race. Let 
us weed out the guzzling swabs who pervert 
and poison all they touch, and place upright, 
clean, intelligent, moral, religious, and tem- 
perate men in every public position. Then 
we might look confidently for progress, pros- 
perity, and peace. : 


GEN. DOW. 

Neat Dow, or, as he is commonly called, 
Gen. Dow, was born in Portland, Maine, March 
20th, 1804. His parents, like these of Mr. 
Powell in this group, were members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, his father living to the great 
age of ninety-three. Under the prudent train- 
ing of a Christian home young Neal spent a 
well-ordered childhood, and after leaving 
school embraced his father’s business, that of a 
tanner. In the course of time he became the 
proprietor of one of the largest tanneries in the 
State, and still remains a resident of Portland 
and a promoter of his old business. 

From a child he was an advocate of the 
principle of total abstinence, and when efforts 
were made in Maine to bring about “ prohib- 
itory” legislation, he energetically espoused 
the cause of the temperance men, and took 
such a part in the politics of Portland and of 
the State as he deemed conducive to the end 
sought. His efforts on the side of reform 
brought him into prominence. In 1851 he was 
elected Mayor of Portland—a triumph of the 
temperance party—and the same year he re- 
introduced a bill which had been lost the year 
before in the State legislature for the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage, and it was passed by a strong ma- 
jority. 

In 1855 he again served as Mayor of Port- 
land, when he found it necessary to suppress 
many gross outrages of law and order commit- 
ted by the liquor-drinking party, who, in their 
rage, endeavored to make him a victim of their 
brutal malevolence. His course at this time 
won general admiration for its prudence, firm- 
ness, and forbearance. 

During the late civil war Gen. Dow served 
as a colonel of volunteers, and subsequently 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general. 
He was severely wounded in the unsuccessful 

G 





attack on Fort Hudson in Louisiana, and while 
lying in a house to which he had been taken 
was taken prisoner by the Confederates. After 
experiencing many hardships he was ex- 
changed and returned to his home. In the in- 
terest of temperance Gen. Dow has made two 
or three trips to England, where he is highly 
esteemed by all classes of the English people. 
His many published addresses on his chosen 
subject would make several volumes, and a nar- 
rative of his experiences in the course of his 
reformatory career would interest all by their 
variety. In appearance Gen. Dow is a man of 
vigorous frame, of medium stature, with a clear 
and lively complexion, and an expression of 
steadfast but pleasing earnestness. In address 
he is direct and explicit, yet felicitous in illus- 
tration. 


R. C. PITMAN, LL.D. 


Rosert OC. PrrMan, whose career in connec- 
tion with the work of reform among men ig 
noble, and whose efforts have not been without 
success in redeeming many from a course of 
vice and degradation, is a native of Rhode Isl- 
and, having been born at Newport, now the 
most famous of American summer resorts, on 
the 16th of March, 1825. He was, however, 
but a few weeks old when his parents removed 
to New Bedford, Mass., where they established 
a permanent home, and there Mr. Pitman stil] 
resides. Being of an earnest, inquiring dispo- 
sition, he studied and read according to his op- 
portunities, and at length completed his cur- 
riculum of youthful study at the Wesleyan 
University, in 1845. Making the law his pro- 
fession, he entered the office of the late Thomas 
D. Eliot, M. C., and after a few years was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Massachusetts in 1848. 
Subsequently he became a partner with Mr, 
Eliot, and entered upon a successful practice. 
His abilities brought him into political promi- 
nence, so that he was, at the comparatively 
early age of thirty-three, elected a member of 
the State legislature, serving as a Representa- 
tive in 1858, and subsequently in 1864, and 
again in 1865, 1868, and 1869 occupying a seat 
asa Senator. In 1869 he was made President 
of the Senate. - 

In recognition of his ability as a jurist Mr. 
Pitman was appointed a judge of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts in 1869} a position 
which he now holds, and whose functions he 
discharges with energy and efficiency. His 
devotion to the cause of human amelioration 
is manifest in the fact of his long connection 
with the temperance movement and his efforts 
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as a legislator and jurist to secure such politi- 
cal action as would promote the objects which 
temperance men, as lovers of order, sobriety, 
and social happiness have ever in view. At 
the convention which was held at Saratoga in 
August of last year, and to which reference has 
already been made, Judge Pitman presided 
and won universal approval among the dele- 
gates for his solid views on the important 
questions there discussed, and of his sterling 
capacity as a parliamentarian. 

His degree, LL.D., was conferred on him by 
Wesleyan University in 1869. 


JAMES BLACK. 


JAMEs BLAcK was born in Lewisburg, Union 
County, Penn., in the month of September, 
1823, and is now just fifty-one years of age. 
In 1836 his parents removed from Lewisburg 
to Lancaster, in the same State, and there Mr. 
Black completed his “schooling,” engaged in 
the practice of law, and has resided until the 
present hour. As a youth he was a staunch 
friend of temperance reform, having identified 
himself with the movement as early as 1840, 
when he asserted the earnestness of his convic- 
tions by taking the pledge of total abstinence. 

He has been a practitioner of law since 1846, 
and early won reputation for integrity and 
ability. In political affairs his record is almost 
entirely related to the temperance movement. 
It was his pen which drafted the call for the 
National Convention at Chicago, in September, 
1869, at which time the advocates of sobriety 
and abstinence from alcoholic beverages or- 
ganized the National Prohibition Party, and 
prepared to contest in the arena of politics for 
the cause of truth and humanity. On the open- 
ing of that convention Mr. Black was elected 
its President. His prominence as a temper- 
ance man, and his ability in other respects ob- 
tained the votes of the adherents of Prohibition 
at the Convention held by them in Columbus, 
Ohio, February, 1872, for the purpose of nom- 
inating candidates to represent their interests 
in the Presidential cantpaign of that year. Mr. 
Black was nominated unanimously for the 
Presidency, anc John Russell, of Michigan, for 
the office of Vice-President. Although unsuc- 
cessful at the polls in the following autumn, 
the result was encouraging as a manifest of 
their strength, and of what they might accom- 
plish in the future with a perfected organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Black is a good speaker, earnest, manly, 
and outspoken, and highly esteemed by all 
who know hin, irrespective of class or party. 





A. M. POWELL. 

Aaron M. PowELL was born March 26, 
1832, in the town of Clinton, Dutchess County, 
N. Y. He is of Quaker stock, and remained 
on the paternal farm during boyhood, with the 
district school for his educational opportunity, 
Subsequently he attended for one year the 
State Normal School at Albany, with a view 
to teaching, and so to secure the means for a 
college course. As a boy he was much inter- 
ested in Quakerism, in the temperance reform, 
and in the then active anti-slavery agitation. 
He left the State Normal School soon after the 
passage of the “Fugitive Slave Law,” to be 
come a lecturing agent of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and was an anti-slavery lec- 
turer and a correspondent of the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard, the chief organ of the 
Abolition Party, most of the time from 1851 to 
1862. In 1865 he became editor of that paper, 
and continued to have charge of it, and subse- 
quently of the National Standard, which suc- 
ceeded it, until 1873, when the latter was com- 
bined with the National Temperance Advocate. 
In 1871 Mr. Powell made a trip across the con- 
tinent to the Pacific coast, with the special 
purpose of studying as a journalist the results 
of the Indian civilization experiment, inaugu- 
rated by President Grant. 

In 1872 he visited Europe to attend the In- 
ternational Prison Congress which was held in 
London that year, and also to inquire, in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, into the causes 
of crime, especially the relations of intemper- 
ance to crime. 

The 1st of December, 1872, he became asso- 
ciate editor of the National Temperance Adtvo- 
cate, and District Secretary of the National 
Temperance Society, with especial reference to 
the introduction of the temperance question 
into the sphere of Congressional legislation. 
This relation he still holds to the National 
Temperance Society and its organ, the Wational 
Temperance Advocate. He succeeded at the 
last session of Congress in obtaining the pas- 
sage by the Senate of a bill providing for a Na- 
tional Commission of Inquiry for the thorough 
examination of the whole subject of the alco- 
holic liquor traffic, its relation to pauperism, 
crime, the pubiic health, and the general wel- 
fare of the people; also the actual results of 
the license, restrictive, and prohibitory legisla- 
tion in the various States of the Union, This 
measure, very generally welcomed by the 
friends of temperance in all parts of the coun- 
try, as one of great national importance, is still 
pending upon the calendar of the House of 
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Representatives, having been favorably report- 
ed by the Judiciary Committee of that body, 
with a strong probability of its passage at the 
ensuing session of Congress. At the National 
Temperance Convention held at Saratoga in 
1873, Mr. Powell was chosen a member of the 
committee with the other gentlemen of the 
present group, to secure a standard Temper- 
ance Prize Essay, the terms of which have 
been widely set forth by advertisement and 
circular. 

Mr. Powell has lately accepted the editor- 
ship of a new, first-class weekly paper, the 
Northampton Journal, at Northampton, Mass., 
but he will continue his relations with the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, and its work in the 
sphere of national temperance legislation. 


A. A. MINER, D.D. 


Atonzo AmEs MINER was born in the town 
of Lempster, Sullivan Co., N. H., August 17th, 
1814. He was the second child and only son 
in a family of five children. Of Puritan des- 
cent, a grandson of Charles Miner, a revolu- 
tionary soldier, and a descendant, in the sixth 
generation, of Thomas Miner, who landed at 
Boston in 1630, and removed to Connecticut 
with the younger Winthrop about 1646. 

Through all his early years he was an in- 
valid, not expecting to see thirty years of age. 
Reared, however, on a farm, and in the midst 
of a family of sisters, surrounded by most fav- 
orable influences, health and strength came 
with his growing years. Having the advan- 
tages of the village schools, he was later a 
pupil at different times in the academies at 
Hopkinton, Lebanon, and Franklin, in N. H., 
and Cavendish in Vt. He began school-teach- 
ing at the age of sixteen, and for several terms 
alternated this with his academic instruction. 

In 1885 he was engaged to assist in estab- 
lishing a new school in Unity, N. H., and as- 
sumed the entire charge of what became 
known as the “ Scientific and Military Acad- 
emy” of that place, which had a prosperous 
career formany years. For a litttle more than 
four years Mr. Miner had charge of this school, 
which became a center of influence in the 
community. 

During these years of active labor as a 
teacher, Mr. Miner had by no means relin- 
quished an original purpose, to make the min- 
istry his profession. At the request of friends 
he preached one or two discourses in Febru- 
ary, 1838, and commenced regular minis- 
trations in May of the same year. For the 
ensuing year and a half he performed the 





double duties of teacher and preacher, devot- 
ing half his Sabbaths to the congregation at 
Unity, and the remainder to neighboring 
towns, visiting a circuit of more than twenty 
and receiving solicitations from many more. 
After six months of this laborious life he re- 
signed his place in the school, but was per- 
suaded by his patrons to continue for another 
year. 

In June, 1839, during a session of the N. H. 
Convention of Universalists, held at Nashua, 
he was ordained, and shortly after accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Universalist church 
in Methuen, Mass., and entered upon his new 
duties in November. 

In July, 1842, he received a call to Lowell, 
Mass., to take charge of the second society of 
that city. There, as at Methuen, he was a 
member of the town school committee, and 
was also actively engaged in the temperance 
cause, then assuming its first political import- 
ance. In addition, he also engaged with the 
Rev. T. B. Thayer in editing the Star of Beth- 
leham, published for some years at Lowell, and 
afterward merged in the Freeman. 

Early in the year 1848 Mr. Miner received a 
call from the second society pf Boston, to be- 
come the colleague of Rev. Hosea Ballou, in 
place of Rev. E. H. Chapin, then called to New 
York. He entered upon the duties of this new 
office on the first of May of that year, and has 
remained from that time until the present, a 
period of twenty-three years. ; 

For several years after his removal to Boston 
he was elected, as he had been in other places, 
a member of the public school board; and in 
this capacity he was instrumental in the be- 
ginning of the reform that has gradually abol- 
ished the medal system from the Boston 
schools. For several years he was a member 
of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College, 
while his connection with Tuft’s dates from 
near its beginning. It was doubtless in view 
of this service in the cause of education, as 
well as his eminent abilities, that gave him, 
from Tuft’s, in 1861, the degree of Master of 
Arts, and from Harvard, in 1863, that of Doc- 
tor of Divinity. In connection with the for- 
mer college he performed important official re- 
lations, being in 1855 chosen a member of the 
board of trustees, and made their secretary in 
1857. During a short time he also served as 
treasurer. After the death of President Ballou, 
the college was for some time without a presi- 
dent, but at length unanimously elected Dr. 
Miner to the vacant chair. At that time the 
college was financially weak, being from fif- 
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teen to eighteen thousand dollars in debt. Dr. 
Miner undertook its improvement, encouaged 
and sustained by many friends, and for the 
first three years gave his services to the college. 
Its financial gain during the eight years of his 
presidency may be seen from its last reports, 
which represent its assets as nearly a million 
of dollars. 

His attitude on the temperance question is 
too patent in Massachusetts, if not through the 
whole country, to need more than passing 
mention. His later prominence in connection 
with this reform has been through force of cir- 
cumstances, not from any change of policy on 
his part. He began to plead the cause of total 
abstinence at the age of sixteen, in his native 
town. We have spoken of his activity in the 
cause during his pastorates at Methuen and 
Lowell. He continued the same good work in 
Boston, both in public and private, and it was 
only when the question was carried promi- 
nently into legislation that he, with many 
other friends of temperance, was carried with it. 

His important connection, in 1867, with the 
enforcement in Boston of the prohibitory stat- 
ute of 1855, and the masterly manner in which 
he aided the Temperance Alliance in its con- 
flict with the liquor-dealers and eminent poli- 
ticians, are well known, especially at what cost 
of personal enmity all this was done. Not to 
mention such slight matters as the defacing of 
his house by tar, the music of smashing bottles 


~~ 





about it, and the hurling of stones through the 
windows, he was made the target of the bit- 
terest personal and newspaper abuse; and 
malignity went so far that a prominent liquor- 
dealer was moved to warn him to be careful 
how he sat near the windows or ventured out 
alone at night, “for there were men in the city 
who would do anything for money, and there 
was money enough to hire them to do it.” 
Those familiar with the Doctor’s grave and 
courtly manner can understand the calmness 
of his reply: “The people you speak of will 
not harm me unless such men as you -encour- 
age them to do it.” 

Despite all this, the victory was won, and at 
Dr. Miner’s home one sees a massive and ele- 
gantly illustrated copy of the Bible, the gift 
of the Alliance, in recognition of his distin- 
guished services in its behalf. 

Since as before, in whatever phase of the 
cause, the repeal of the law, the formation of a 
new party, he still labors for strict and un- 
compromising prohibition. 

Concerning his connection with other re- 
forms and philanthropic measures, much might 
be said. As a member of the American Peace 
Society, a pleader for the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath as against the opening of libraries and 


places of resort, a protestant against the growing 
power of dogmatism in educational and secular 
interests, and in many kindred ways he places 
an unhesitating record on the side of purity, 
order, and enlightened Christian freedom. 
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CULTIVATING AND RESTRAINING FACULTIES. 





OME of the most important inventions 

the world has been blessed with have 
originated in the minds of those not con- 
nected professionally with the department or 
trade to which the invention refers. A school 
teacher named Eli Whitney saw a stalwart 
negro patiently at work picking seeds from 
the cotton fiber, and learning that the worker 
could do only about three pounds a day, he 
earefully thought over the matter and invent- 
ed the cotton-gin, adding hundreds of mil- 
lions, in the two-thirds of a century now 
passed, to the wealth of the world. In like 
manner, persons who read phrenological 
books will have started in their minds valu- 
able suggestions, some of which are frequent- 
ly sent to us for explanation; and it is inter- 
esting to see what wisdom and sagacity, and 
what out-reach of thought are thus awak- 





ened by non-professionals in Phrenology. 
We have- before us this question: “When 
Combativeness is small, and Destructiveness 
is large, how can we cultivate Combativeness 
without also cultivating Destructiveness ? 
and how can we restrain Destructiveness, then, 
without restraining also Combativeness ?” 
In reply we would say that although the 
faculties can be used singly, they work more 
naturally in groups and pairs. There is one 
finger on the human hand, called the index 
finger, that will permit the other fingers to 
be clenched hard while that remains straight. 
The middle finger and the little finger can be 
held out straight, but not while the other 
fingers are tightly closed. A single faculty 
can be exercised while the others are meas- 
urably quiescent, but there are pairs of organs 
which seem to work more naturally together. 
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The organ of Individuality more naturally 
works with the other perceptives than with 
Cautiousness or Combativeness, yet Individu- 
ality is the organ through which a knowl- 
edge of outward things comes to the mind; 
and it is only when Individuality perceives 
something that is dangerous to the person 
that Cautiousness is aroused. Individuality 
may be employed in reference to subjects 
which relate to each of the faculties and pro- 
pensities; but, as we have said, the more 
immediate the relation, the more ready co- 
operative action will be found to exist in the 
whole group of perceptives. Approbative- 
ness and Self-Esteem are very nearly allied in 
location and in influence, yet they are differ- 
ent in character. Combativeness and De- 
structiveness correlate readily and naturally ; 
so do Cautiousness and Secretiveness, Con- 
structiveness aud Ideality, Causality and 
Comparison, Order and Calculation; but 
either one of these groups or pairs of facul- 
ties may be dormant while the other is vigor- 
ous, thus showing that they will work sep- 
arately, and that they are distinct in their 
nature, as tasting and smelling are distinct, 
which also co-ordinate in operation. If we 
smell something we are accustomed to eat or 
drink, it excites the taste to desire it, though 
there are many things we have smelled that we 
have never tasted, and there are some things 
we have never tasted nor desired to taste, 
and which excite disgust; that is, gustatory 
repulsion is excited by the sense of smell. 
We have known boys with large Destruct- 
iveness and moderate Combativeness that 
could not be insulted enough to fight tntil 
the fight were thrust upon them, and then 
they would fight very much as the boa-con- 
strictor does, or the bull-dog, quietly crush 
their foe if possible; and the instant the 
foe retired they would not follow him any 
more than the trip-hammer does the iron 
when removed from the anvil beneath.. Com- 
bativeness is often quite satisfied with mere 
talk, with barking and threatening, while 
Destructiveness, which lies at the foundation 
of severity and executive force, is not noisy, 
but executive and severe, and, when pervert- 
ed in human nature, produces cruelty. The 
tiger, lion, and other carnivora that live on the 
flesh of animals, doubtless enjoy the process 
of killing the game. Game dogs, terriers, for 





instance, seem to enjoy any opportunity to 
crunch rats, and even after the poor rat is 
dead, the terrier will go and re-crunch him 
from end to end, so as to break and re-break 
every bone in its body. 

It is very likely that either Combativeness 
or Destructiveness is excited by the exercise 
of the other ; and it is unfortunate for the indi- 
vidual who is large in one of these and small 
in the other; but this occurs from inheriting 
large and small organs from the two parents. 

One can exercise Destructiveness legiti- 
mately by cultivating thoroughness, and effi- 
ciency, and force in the channels of business, 
where there is no anger or vengefulness. We 
can think of different kinds of business that 
would excite the organ of Destructiygness 
which would not provoke the individual to 
anger, and, therefore, not excite Combative- 
ness particularly. If one desires to train these 
two faculties, it will aid him to consider their 
nature, and what will excite one that will 
not excite the other. If we may make such 
an illustration without offense, we may say 
that Combativeness is required to seize a pig 
and jerk him down and hold him, while De- 
structiveness is required to apply the knife. 
Many a man could do the former who would 
quail in doing the latter, and he is obliged 
to look away to refrain from seeing the severe 
deed done. Many a person can hold the 
head or hands of a child to have a tooth ex- 
tracted, or the ears pierced, who would shut 
the eyes to prevent seeing the painful pro- 
cess, the one exhibiting Combativeness, and 
the other exercising Destructiveness. Pa- 
rents who use the rod upon their children 
illustrate the action of these two dispositions. 
One who is large in Combativeness will be- 
rate the child, and, if the offense is one that 
is particularly irritating, will punish in the 
heat of passion by a box on the ear, the old- 
fashioned way of imparting moral training, 
or by a blow of the stick or whip, or some- 
times by throwing something at the one who 
has offended. But one who has less Combat- 
iveness and more Destructiveness will take 
time to consider the case, and give the cul- 
prit time also, and five minutes or five hours 
after the offense will deliberately, but with- 
out apparent anger, inflict severe punishment, 
slowly giving blow after blow, allowing them 
time to strike in and take effect, and yet be 
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calm, unangry, cool, and apparently self- 
possessed, kind, and patient. If the whip 
must be applied, let it come after the child 
has had time to get over the excitement or 
anger that produced the offense, and then 
these deliberate blows, which are not really 
very heavy, will produce favorable results, if 
whipping may be said ever to produce such 
results. When a parent gets angry, and his 
Combativeness boils over, he may do violence 
to the one who has offended him, without 
producing any salutary result; but when the 
whipping seems to be judicious, or when it is 
instituted by Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, backed up by Conscientiousness and 





Benevolence, it will do good. Half of the 
horses that are whipped in anger are only 
made angry and cowardly; but the man who 
never whips his horse in the harness, but 
once in a while takes him out of the harness 
midway between home and market and gives 
him a thorough overhauling, and lays away 
the whip, has only to speak for the next 
month to be obeyed; but one who is whip- 
ping and teasing all the while, never has 


free, honest, servant in a horse; and the man 
who is always scolding, and frequently whip- 
ping, never has obedient children except 
from fear of a blow; and when out of reach 
of such a parent, the child feels safe, and acts 
without much regard to parental authority, 


—~+0e——_—_ 


TRUE BEAUTY. 


Tue lily drops its pearly leaves, 

And fades the beauty of the rose; 
But virtue fairer colors weaves, 

As fadeless as the drifting snows. 
No frosts affection’s smile can blight, 

Or take one love-look from the face; 
And hope can give the eye a light 

The storms of time can not efface. 





Give me a face that shows a soul 
As pure as morning’s rosy light; 
Its beauty fades not, nor grows old, 
But shall remain forever bright. 
All other forms of beauty fade; 
The rose of health shall die away; 
But beauties by the mind displayed 
Shall live through all eternity. a. 8. 
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KNOWLEDGE BY TRANSMISSION AND INDUCTION. 
THE RELATIONS OF LIFE, SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL. 


INCE man was created, all important 
truths in the realm of nature have come 
down to us cumbered with theories. The 
revolution of the earth, the ebb and flow of 
tides, the existence and operations of electric- 
ity, and the philosophy of light and heat, 
are a few of the many subjects, to which va- 
rious theories have been applied, all calculat- 
ed to establish the truth in relation to the 
philosophy of these difficult and important 
questions. Mesmerism and psychology have 
claimed the attention of a few kindred 
minds, and portions of the world are willing 
to concede that there is a mysterious power 
by which one individual can direct the 
thoughts and movements of another; but no 
theory has yet been presented which will 
satisfactorily account for these wonderful re- 
sults, or which will harmonize man’s mental 
and physical existence with his mysterious 
surroundings. Man thinks; man receives 
knowledge and claims to reason. But how 
and why he thinks, how and from what 
source his knowledge comes, and what men- 





tal operations take place in the process of 
reasoning are subjects which the world de 
nominates abstruse, and while willing to 
wonder at results, makes but feeble effort to 
trace their causes. But, standing as we now 
do, in the glowing light of science, and sur- 
rounded by the many known laws which 
govern matter, may we not be allowed to 
theorize on some of the operations and mani- 
festations of the spiritual part of man, and 
seek to establish some basic principle by 
which the source, acquisition, and diffusion 
of knowledge may be so understood as in 
some degree to account for the marked dif- 
ference in the moral and intellectual status 
of man, and also to furnish some light on 
what is termed supernatural knowledge, or 
psychological presentiments and impressions? 

As human reason acts a very conspicuous 
part in the investigation of all difficult sub- 
jects, a few thoughts in regard to the mental 
process of reasoning may not be amiss. Rea- 
son has to do only with what already exists; 
hence reasoning is but a system of compatri- 
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son, the doubtful or unknown with the known 
or credible. When a new idea or conception 
is presented to the mind, reason claims an 
introduction, and at ‘once commences to can- 
yass all the known truths, ideas, and princi- 
ples within the scope of individual knowl- 
edge to find one which bears a likeness in 
part to the new idea presented; and if such 
analogy is found among the known treasures 
of the mind, faith and belief are at once in- 
formed, and the new conception is garnered 
into the individual repository of knowledge 
to aid in establishing other truths, But in 
case no such likeness or harmonic is found, 
the new idea should find no favor. Never- 
theless, the new conception may have been 
one of the most important ever revealed to 
man, and rejected only because its harmonic 
likeness, through ignorance, could not be 
found in the treasury of the mind. A declar- 
ation of belief is one thing, but the finding 
of the harmonic likeness, which is the true 
standard of valid faith, is quite another 
thing. This system of arriving at conclusions 
is the only true measure of individual knowl- 
edge and belief. By it St. Paul reasoned 
upon the questioned subject of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead; finding the harmonic like- 
ness in the germination of the grain. By it 
Franklin solved the mystery of electricity, 
and identified ‘the lightning shock and his 
artificially-produced spark. By it Morse 
reasoned, from the known to the unknown, 
until now the whole earth flashes with intel- 
ligence. - And by it it is proposed to investi- 
gate the three important ideas: the origin, 
acquisition, and diffusion of original knowl- 
edge. 
ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Upon the first proposition, the origin of 
all knowledge, there need be little if any dif- 
ference of opinion, for all “nations, kindreds, 
and tongues” concede the source in God, the 
self-existing, non-created, ever-operative pow- 
er and intelligence who creates all, knows 
all, and governs all. 

Cause and effect form the never-ending 
chain in the operations of nature, each effect 
becoming a cause to another effect—the pas- 
sive and active alternating in all the opera- 
tions of the innumerable laws which control 
all things. When we grant that God is the 
first cause of all things, and hence the author 





of all knowledge, we must also grant that we 
have found the first link in the beginning of 
the chain of cause and effect, for no ulterior 
cause exists, Hence the Alpha, the Infinite, 
the Supreme, whom we call God, and to 
whom we ascribe all power to create and 
sustain, and all wisdom and knowledge to 
direct and control. Reasoning from the fore- 
going postulate, the human brain is only 
the reflector, and not the originator of knowl- 
edge. Then the position is clearly established 
that human beings have not the power to 
originate an idea, principle, truth, or fact, 
but all must emanate from a higher source, 
the fountain of all knowledge. The fact that 
this earth revolves on its axis did not orig- 
inate with Galileo. He merely developed a 
truth already existing. The line, the circle, 
the angle, the square, in all their multiform 
relations and combinations, forming the in- 
teresting science of geometry and trigonome- 
try, all had their origin, not in man, but in 
the supreme Architect. Man inducts and 
imparts knowledge, as the moon borrows and 
reflects the light of the sun, having no orig- 
inal light of its own. 

The second proposition, the diffusion of 
original knowledge from its original source, 
presents a subject upon which a theory. can 
be based, which, if reasonably established, 
will give the key to a thousand wonders, , 

Knowledge is an entity, a real existence, 
the essence or spirit of an original fact, truth, 
or principle. Knowledge is diffusive and 
infusive through its natural element or me- 
dium. The assertion that there is a medium 
of knowledge or thought, is an hypothesis; 
but it is a matter of necesssity, as much so 
as was the assumption of the astronomer, 
who, reasoning from cause to effect, discoy- 
ered a mathematical ratio of distance between 
the known planets, from the sun outward; 
but finding his rule broken in one intermedi- 
ate space, declared that a planet must occupy 
that space. Hence his telescope was adjust- 
ed, and soon not one but four planets were 
discovered, proving his theory correct. So 
this medium of thought or knowledge (the 
two appear synonymous) is of absolute neces- 
sity, in order that the gems of truth from the 
infinite realm should impress and enlighten 
the sentient beings of earth. 

God being omniscient, and possessed of al 
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knowledge, and knowledge or thought hav- 
ing a medium in which it is held, and through 
which it acts, and this medium being bound- 
less as God himself is boundless, we have 
presented to us the singular phenomenon of 
mankind living and moving in this medium 
of thought, and constantly encompassed by 
all knowledge. As we live and move in the 
elements of air, light, heat, electricity, so, also, 
do we live and move in an element or medi- 
um through which knowledge is transmitted, 
as sound is transmitted through the medium 
of air. 
THE TRANSMISSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

We have now presented the source of all 
knowledge as being in God, and the means 
of its diffusion, as by and through its natu- 
ral element or medium which is coextensive 
with God; and it now remains to be shown 
in what manner, and under what circum- 
stance or condition, original knowledge can 
be received or obtained by human beings. 
The solving of this proposition unfolds the 
link or connection between the finite and the 
infinite, between the mutable and the immut- 
able. All forms of earth bearing the earthy 
nature are changeable. All things in the in- 
finite realm are immutable. And the blend- 
ing of these two natures is the harmony of 
the universe. The earthy nature consists of 
all the material forms in the various king- 
doms of earth. The heavenly nature, or 
God’s realm, consists of spirits or imponder- 
able essences, as the immortal part of man, 
the infinite knowledge, the infinite .power, 
and the infinite life, animal and vegetable. 
These two natures are distinct, but affiliative. 
The one may be denominated the art, and 
the other the science in the handiwork of God. 
Art is but the use or application of science to 
accomplish a certain result; and the perfect 
or imperfect result depends upon the correct 
or incorrect application of science. Art is 
changeable and perishing ; science is Heaven- 
born and immutable. In the earthy realm 
results are conditional, in the infinite realm 
results are absolute. But the idea most im- 
portant in this connection is, that the mate- 
rial organisms of the forms of earth, in the 
animal and vegetable kingdom, have neither 
life, power, nor knowledge in and of them- 
selves; but that these higher essences of in- 
finite birth are imparted to them, through a 








system of infusion, induction, or inspiration, 
And here is where heaven and earth in har. 
mony blend. But the blending is condi. 
tional, which is the cause of the endless 
diversity in the life, power, and knowledge 
of the living creatures of earth. And when 
we speak of the condition prerequisite to 
infusion or induction, we touch the key-note 
in the grand anthem of the universe, for uni- 
son and harmony (twin sisters of song) must 
attend the wedding. 
UNISON AND HARMONY, 

we affirm, are the prerequisites to the blend. 
ing of the infinite attributes of God with the 
material organisms of earth, from which 
come the life, the power, and the knowledge 
of man. The claim that the blending of the 
infinite with the finite, from which results 
ensue, is conditional, and that the condition 
is a state of harmony between the two na- 
tures, may seem entirely hypothetical, but a 
limited survey of the operations of nature 
will soon disclose the harmonic likeness, from 
which reason grants credence. 

When in perfect unison two musical strings 
will respond, the untouched to the touched, 
while a number of feet apart; but if they are 
in the least degree out of unison, no response 
will be had. Why does the response depend 
upon the unison? In this we see a condition, 
in order that effect shall follow a cause, and 
that condition is unison. Trifling as this 
simple illustration may appear, the knowl- 
edge of the truth involved may lead to im- 
portant results. Mesmerism, with its won- 
derful revelations, is the result of harmony 
and unison, All who understand the opera- 
tions of mesmerism concede that the subject 
is more or less under the mental control of 
the operator, so that what the operator 
thinks, the subject will think and speak. 
This fact alone develops two of the most im- 
portant ideas connected with the theory un- 
der examination. First, that an agreement 
or harmony must exist between the operator 
and subject before the thoughts of the one 
can be transmitted to the other. And this 


harmony between the two is brought about 
by the operation of mesmeric power. And, 
second, in order that the thoughts of the 
operator can be transmitted to the subject, 
there must be a medium of thought, like the 
wire in telegraphing, and the air in trans 
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mitting sound. These two ideas, unison and 
harmony, and medium of thought, form the 
two main pillars in the theory we aim to 
present. 

Thus far no allusion has been made to the 
natural organs of sense, through which a 
knowledge of facts and ideas are conveyed 
to our apprehensions. The five senses are of 
the earth earthy. They are the indispensa- 


ble avenues of knowledge between man and - 


man, but not between God and man. Man 
can not commune with God nor receive im- 
pressions or influence from him through any 
of these five earthy channels. All the high 
and noble aspirations of man, all the divine 
influences and impressions which he has re- 
ceived, and all the knowledge which the 
world of mankind possesses, all, originally, 
were transmitted through the inscrutable, 
imponderable element which is here styled 
the medium of thought or knowledge. And 
not only does God inspire through this me- 
dium, but human thoughts enter into it, 
which can and will be inducted into other 
minds when the conditions and harmony 
before mentioned properly exist. A sound 
may exist and no ear to hear it, or the ear 
may be so imperfect as not to receive it; so 
a thought may exist in this medium, anda 
defective organism of the brain may never 
allow the mind: to be impressed with it; 
whilc another, having the conditions of the 
brain in harmony, will induct the thought 
and profit thereby. In this way innumerable 
impressions are constantly being made upon 
the mind of man through the countless vari- 
ety of mental organism, each inducting ac- 
cording to the capacity, susceptibility, and 
condition of the brain, from the smallest idea 
to the loftiest conception. 

A more concise enunciation of the theory 
is this: God is the author of all knowledge; 
knowledge is an entity, a real existence, and 
exists in, and is transmitted through its nat- 
ural medium, which is as boundless as the 
universe. Life and power are alike attri- 
butes, having the same author, and are held 
in, and transmitted through, their kindred 
media; and all are immutable. The hu- 
man body, and its various functions, are 
earthy, material, and mutable; but so fash- 
ioned by the inscrutable wisdom of God as 
to induct these three divine attributes in 


‘ 





their regular order: ist, Life; 2d, Power; 
3d, Knowledge. The induction of these at- 
tributes is conditional, and that condition is 
unison and harmony, which must exist be- 
tween the subjects of the two realms before 
the infinite will blend with the finite. The 
three distinct material organisms in the hu- 
man structure, through which the three car- 
dinal attributes of Divinity operate, are mul- 
tiform and various in each and every indi- 
vidual, no two alike, and made so by the 
hand of the great Architect, “who doeth all 
things well.” 
ORIGIN OF LIFE. 

The egg, the nerve, and the brain are the 
three distinct points or links which connect 
the infinite with the finite. The greatest 
scientists declare that all life, both animal 
and vegetable, originates in, and springs 
from, the egg. This declaration is unques- 
tionably true; and still there is the question 
tion yet to be determined, whether the life 
is in the material organism of the egg, and 
forms a part of its material structure, in its 
incipiency, or whether the material organism 
of the egg is lifeless, and inducts life when 
conditions are favorable and the harmony 
exists, which is prerequisite to the blending 
of the infinite life with the finite organism ? 
The latter view I adopt because it harmon- 
izes with the universal and immutable law 
of transmission. That is, that no manifesta- 
tions of life, power, or knowledge can be had 
without the blending of the two natures by 
transmission and induction. The egg is the 
mysterious point through which life is in- 
ducted, which animates all earthly beings, 
and which perishes as soon as its mission is 
performed. The nerve is the conductor or 
inductor of power, and its capacity is in- 
creased by its natural growth, and surcharged 
at the will of the creature. The brain is the 
material organ in the highest scale of infinite 
perfection, which inducts knowledge and 
emits it through the mental process of human 
thought. These three sublime points link 
the infinite with the finite, and stamp the 
impress of Deity upon all sublunary things. 

We must not overlook the natural disposi- 
tion which marks the career of every living 
being. The wolf and the lamb are two homo- 
geneous quadrupeds, differing physically only 
as their propensities would naturally require. 
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To capture and devour mark the prominent 
propensity of the wolf, and the necessary 
prerequisites are sharp claws, sharp teeth, 
great strength and endurance. In these four 
particulars the wolf differs physically from 
the lamb. The question then arises, do these 
four points of difference cause the ferocity 
of the wolf, or is its propensity natural and 
inborn, and do these physical points develop 
in consonance with that ferocious propensi- 
ty? That the propensity is inborn accords 
with our theory of transmission and induc- 
tion. Propensities are of high origin, and 
we denominate them good or bad in accord- 
ance with our personal interest and educa- 
tion; they form a part of the great economy 
of nature and are transmissible by induction 
into the material organism of man, beast, and 
every living form. The lion, the wolf, the 
hawk, neither make themselves nor their 
propensities, God fashions the organs of 
each, susceptible of inducting the ferocious 
propensity or disposition, and they go forth 
to rend and devour; while the deer, the 
lamb, the dove, through their appointed or- 
ganisms induct the mild, the innocent, the 
gentle disposition, and, having no weapons 
of defense, become the marked prey of the 
former. 

Man is not only a composite of all the ma- 
terial substances of the kingdoms of earth, 
but is susceptible of inducting in degree all 
the attributes in the infinite realm, including 
the propensities manifested in the brute cre- 
ation. Hence we see animal propensities 
cropping out in the acts and conduct of 
members of the human family, causing one 
to murder, another to steal, a third to cheat 
and deceive, and so on through the whole 
catalogue of crime. But as the lion can be 
tamed in degree, and his ferocious disposi- 
tion molded and bent, yet not radically 
changed, so the lion in man can be held in 
check by culture and influence. 

APPLICATION. 

The applications of this theory must be 
few and brief. By it the difference in the 
mental capacity and consequent knowledge 
of individuals is as easily accounted for as it 
would be to prove that electricity will pass 
from a positive to a negative pole, or that 
water under the same head and discharge 
will give greater motion and power with one 








wheel than with another. The idiot has life 
and power, but no brain organism susceptible 
of inducting knowledge from the great fount. 
ain, nor even of receiving it secondarily 
through the natural senses; while Newton 
with his finely-wrought brain organism drank 
in largely from the original fountain of 
knowledge and was greatly in advance of 
his cotemporaries, A mental prodigy isan 
individual, usually a youth, whose peculiar 
organism of the brain inducts a superabund- 
ance of knowledge of one particular kind, 
from the original fount; he drinks directly 
from the ever-living fountain of God. The 
precocious Vermont boy, and the recently. 
reported English lad, whose mathematical 
powers infinitely surpassed the most pro 
found students of the age, are examples of 
this kind; and here and there are developed 
other scientific prodigies in other directions, 
all accounted for by, and perfectly harmoni- 
ous with, the theory here enunciated. 

In the moral and religious order Christ is 
the marked example. Having the most del- 
icately-wrought and finely-developed brain, 
he inducted infinite knowledge direct from 
the supreme source of all knowledge, and 
clearly saw and read upon the trestle board 
of God the purest rules of moral government, 
and the future destiny of the human race, 
And it is worthy of note in this connection 
that Christ, in all his sayings, had little or 
no reference to the arts and sciences, but 
was entirely engrossed in his one moral and 
eternal mission, We may here affirm that 
even Christ was born, lived, and received 
knowledge and power from the same source, 
through the same medium, and in the same 
manner as all mankind receive knowledge 
and power, differing only in his susceptibility 
of inducting knowledge and power infinitely 
above the ordinary capacity of man. But, 
says one, you rob Christ of his divinity. By 
no means, I only give it, in degree, to the 
whole human family; for when and where 
the infinite blends with the finite, divinity is 
found. <A perfect rule needs no exception. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Dreams, presentiments, and visions must 
claim a moment’s thought. Sleep is the 
mysterious, natural suspension of the func 
tions of sense and physical activity, while the 
brain may be still in a condition to receive 
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knowledge. How consistent, then, that in- 
duction should operate, impressions be made, 
and knowledge of facts before unknown be 
mirrored on the tablet of memory, to be 
called up in waking hours, The physical 
activities suspended, the world shut out, and 
silence supreme, how fitting the condition 
and how perfect the harmony for the higher 
and Divine influences to record lofty truths 
upon the tablet of the mind! The more fee- 
ble and dormant the physical, the more active 
and impressive the spiritual organs, All 
prophecy is but the utterance of impressions 
made under the rule of condition; and this 
day and age is not without its prophets. 
There is a high moral excellence embraced 
in this theory, which, when fully understood, 
and properly practiced, will abolish torture, 
ameliorate punishment, and establish the true 
Christian standard of human action in regard 
to erring humanity. If propensities are sub- 
jects of transmission and induction, depend- 
ing upon the peculiar organism of their 
material functions for their natural manifes- 
tations (which this theory claims), it then 
follows that the whole catalogue of evil pro- 
pensities, and their concomitant actions, are 
subjects more of pity than of blame. Human 
society, by the aid of human law, is striving 
to mold and train these diversified natural 
propensities into a uniform system of action 
according to a particular standard of conven- 
tional usage. This, indeed, is a very worthy 





object, and highly commendable. But should 
there not be some connection, or affinity, or 
concord, between the means employed and 
the end to be attained? Propensities are 
plastic and actions controllable; but do not 
the means commonly used to modify and 
soften the propensities and reform the ac- 
tions tend rather to increase, than lessen, the 
evil complained of? The whole procedure 
in our criminal courts is based upon the er- 
roneous assumption that men are alike by 
nature, but differ in action, by means of the 
will, which it is thought each individual can 
and should control. Hence the arbitrary 
arrest, the public trial, the heartless sentence, 
the unwholesome cell, the galling chains and 
wretched fare. These are the strange appli- 
ances of society used to soften and modify 
the disposition, correct and reform the ac- 
tions, and restore the unfortunate to sobriety 
and society. When natural infirmity and 
deformity are recognized in intellect and dis- 
position, as in body and limb, then will com- 
miseration and kindness hover about the 
offending, guilty brother. Then will that 
beautiful expression, “ Judge not,” and the 
still nobler one, “ Father, forgive them,” be 
more fully appreciated, and its spirit pervade 
our treatment of the criminal. And then 
will faith, hope, and charity take up their 
abode upon the earth, and strew the path- 
way of life with heaven’s choicest blessings, 
J. H. GOULD. 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 








THE WORLD’S MONEY—SPECIE BASIS BANKING. 


HE bullionist claims that coin is the money 

of the world, and hence that paper cur- 

rency must rest upon a specie basis—that is, 

must be convertible into coin. There are peo- 
ple who believe him. 

Now, it so happens that there is no money 
of the world. Efforts have been made to es- 
tablish unitary money, unitary weights, meas- 
ures, language, etc., but we have not ripened 
up to the institution of these unities yet; and 
so each nation or political division of the 





world has itsown money. In trading, borrow- 
ing, and lending they exchange commodities 
with each other, gold being usually the last 
thing called for; and then not as coin, but as 
a commodity by weight—as bullion, at its mar- 
ket price. Coin, with rare exception, has 
only local currency, and is restricted to mere 
retail business. 

It further happens that there never has been 
a paper currency convertible into coin, except 
certificates of specie deposit—if these may be 
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called currency. The attempt to maintain coin 
payment of currency has always failed; and 
the pretence of such payment has been a false 
pretence, made to favor class interests at the 
expense of the public. 

In our legislation respecting bank issues, we 
have assumed that a nominally convertible cur- 
rency is sound—that is, is really convertible, 
when the issue does not exceed the ratio of 
four dollars currency to one dollar coin; and, 
in spite of recurrent disaster growing from this 
false assumption, proven false repeatedly, in 
our own experience and that of every other 
people who have attempted to maintain coin 
payment of a currency which was inflated be- 
yond the coin basis, by the repeated suspension 
- of coin payment, we still have a party among 
us determined to enforce a return to such cur- 
rency. Why? Does not somebody expect to 
win? 

A distinguished senator, who is bullionist 
authority, says: “ All paper money must rest, 
to some extent, upon confidence.” Let us try 
this sound currency, this confidence money, by 
a commercial standard. 

A cabal of conspirators subscribe capital to 
establish a warehouse under some common ti- 
tle, as The Excelsior, or some other. The man- 
agers purchase and put in store say one thou- 
sand bales of cotton and other merchandise. 
They receive the goods of others on storage, 
they buy and sell. 

Upon the cotton they issue warehouse re- 
ceipts for various parcels, as one bale, two 
bales, five, ten, twenty, fifty, and one hundred 
bales respectively, to an aggregate extent of 
four thousand bales. With these receipts as 
evidence of property, they sell and receive the 
equivalent of four thousand bales for one thou- 
sand bales in store. 

Cotton being an object of speculative de- 
mand, these receipts may pass from hand to 
hand as evidence of property in store through 
a hundred or more successive sales before act- 
ual delivery shall be demanded. Occasionally 
a receipt may be presented and prompt deliv- 
ery be made, but this does not disturb the even 
current of business; all goes on well so long 
as “confidence” remains unimpaired. In due 
time delivery for consumption and export re- 
duces the stock so that the Excelsior, with all 
its resources, can not respond to the extent of 
its liability. For, unfortunately for these sel- 
lers short, the other houses in the trade have 
been equally enterprising in uttering four-fold 
receipts, so that upon general demand for de- 
livery, it turns out that the whole stuck in mar- 





——. 


ket is but twenty-five per cent. of the quantity 
represented as subject to delivery in the vo} 
ume of receipts. Of course a cotton panic fol 
lows. The houses can deliver but one unit of 
cotton, honestly represented in one equivalent 
receipt only, and fraudulently misrepresented in 
three others. So, when called upon to liqui- 
date cotton obligations, the trade “ suspends” 
cotton delivery. The inflated trade on the 
“confidence” basis suddenly. ends. 

If it be said that these traders may have 
other resources sufficient to discharge their ob- 
ligations, sv that, although they fulfill onlya 
quarter part of their cotton engagements, yet 
if they can give an equivalent in something 
else, they are not really insolvent; the reply is 
that such alternate liquidation does not atone 
for the fraud, nor does it prevent the confusion 
and distress arising from the sudden arrest of 
three-fourths of the business movement, in this 
case, any more than does the like operation on 
the part of the banks when they suspend specie 
payment. 

On the specie basis pretence, for each dollar 
of coin in bank or treasury we tolerate the is- 
sue of four equally original titles to it, three of 
which are necessarily fraudulent; and this is 
the “sound paper currency ””—the convertible 
paper money of history. 

The difference between the two cases is, that 
the swindle of the cotton operators is secret, 
while in the case of sovereign nations and au- 
thorized bankers it is open; everybody knows 
it, and consents to it by legal sanctions. 

The hypercritical may find another excep- 
tion to the exactness of the parallel in the dif- 
fering fates of the two classes of operators. 
The private conspirators do not commané en- 
tire social regard. Sometimes they retire upon 
their well-invested levies, sometimes, also, the 
less prudent of them are dealt with by the 
courts, and accommodated with country resi- 
dence and modest fare and apparel at the cost 
of the State. The magnates of the profession, 
however, manage better; they secure in ad- 
vance, by public enactments, the power to levy 
toll upon all products and all exchange, and 
are esteemed as able financiers and statesmen. 

Contrary to obvious truth, against the wis- 
dom taught by adverse experience, we assume 
that coin is the sufficient equivalent of ex- 
change. In contradiction of this assumption, 
and in violation of moral sense, we issue four 
times as much currency, payable in coin, as 
there is coin to pay with. With this false as- 
sumption and this deliberate fraud at the foun- 
dation of our financial system, we attempt to 
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conduct the business of a nation which lives by 
production and trade. If the coin and “con- 
fidence money” were together sufficient for 
exchanges, have we a right to expect security 
in the conduct of business with such money— 
money inflated three hundred per cent. ? 

Of a system of money so founded, failure 
may be predicted; reference to history estab- 
lishes the fact; for under it general bankrupt- 
cy by some occult law has recurred with sin- 
gular regularity at the end of every ten years, 
with sporadic cases running through each dec- 
ade. 

Perhaps ten years measures the average life 


_ of a business generation. Each new set of 


men, growing up under like usage and max- 
ims, run a like round of experiences; expend 
their resources in the hope of winning, with 
the odds of ninety-five in the hundred against 
them, and at the end of that time all but five 
per cent. sink into the abyss of bankruptcy. 
The general suspension of specie payment 
by the banks and the general failure of business 
men in 1827, 1837, 1847, 1857, is familiar his- 
tory. The effects of the crisis of 1827 are 
nearly forgotton now. The almost universal 
bankruptcy of 1837 hurt the country immeas- 
urably. Many a man stil] thinks of that time 
with a shudder. The revulsion came when 


- 





the State banks, stimulated by government de- 
posits, undertook to fulfill the offices previously 
performed by the Bank of the United States 
from which the public funds were removed by 
Gen. Jackson; and in the midst of large spec- 
ulative adventures in land, which widened the 
derangement of business, greatly increased the 
volume of obligations and intensified the gen- 
eral distress, Men were not only ruined, but 
were bewildered as well. They saw no future 
escape from the slough of despond they were 
wallowing in. Business revived very slowly, 
and did not fully recover the ordinary meas- 
ure of activity before the fated tenth year ar- 
rived ; and in the collapse of 1847 many strong 
houses went down finally. Of the panic of 
1857, the Bank Commissioner of the State of 
New York, in his report, made the following 
year, said: “The crash fell like a thunderbolt 
from a clear sky.” 

In all these instances the coin could not be 
had when most wanted; and the confidence, 
which really floated the currency, was sud- 
denly destroyed; so that on this mixed basis 
of one-quarter coin three-quarters confidence 
money, men engaged in business have been 
playing a game of hazard against loaded dice, 
As usual, the bag-holders win. 

CHARLES SEARS, 
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THE LIQUOR BUSINESS IN THE OUNITED STATES. 


CORRESPONDENT of the New York 

Evening Post furnishes the following 
statement. He says that he has obtained the 
figures from official documents, and that he 
has presented them in the following compact 
form so that even the casual reader may see 
how large, both absolutely and relatively, the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors is in this coun- 
try: 
Statistics showing the amount of money spent in the 


United States for intoxicating liquors during the year 
1870, as taken from official records : 


Imported and domestic distilled and spirit- 


uous liquors. ..-......... OER FIM $1,344,000,000 
Brewed and fermented liquors...........+ 123,000,000 
TED. sas: c6dagueadennepeacedsn 15,000,000 
NE COD cnn cecccdescsoscnccecttos 5,000,000 
WR ciccvcccsvesvssssasections $1,487,000,000 


The amount spent for liquor in each State 
is also given, and it appears that New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois have the 
unenviable precedence; the investment in 
the three last named being more than double 
that in any other, and in New York more 








than quadruple. The same writer makes a 
startling comparison deduced from the fol- 
lowing figures, In the same year, 


The cost of flour and meat was............. $530,000,000 
The cost of cotton goods. ...........eseeeee 115,000,000 
The cost of boots and shoes.............+++ 90,000,000 
The cost of clothing............-ceeeeeseeee ‘70,000,000 
The cost of woolen goods, ..........-...-+. 60,000,000 
The cost of newspapers and job printing... 40,000,000 


So that for the above staple articles scarcely two- 
thirds as much was spent as for intoxicating 
liquor. We are not, therefore, surprised to 
learn that there were 140,000 liquor-saloons 
in the United States, each having (estiyaated) 
40 daily customers, making 5,600,000 drink- 
ers; and that there were 400,000 more per- 
sons engaged in the liquor business in the 
Ynited States than in preaching the Gospel 
and school-teaching ; and from the effects of 
intoxicating drinks 100,000 are annually sent 
to prisons, 150,000 to drunkards’ graves, and 
200,000 children are reduced to want. It is 
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estimated that the clergy of the United 
States costs annually $12,000,000; the law- 
yers, criminals, prisons, etc., $90,000,000 ; and 
intoxicating liquors, as before said, $1,487,- 
000,000. . 

[How long will intelligent men permit 
themselves to suffer from this unchained devil, 
who roams freely through the land causing 
disease, crime, desolation, and death in his 
course? Why do not the men and the women 
of the nation rise in their strength and put a 
stop to this nefarious business? There is a 








worse condition than civil war, and that con. 
dition is human slavery.. War exterminated 
human slavery in these United States—must 
we resort to arms to put down the tyrant, Al- 
cohol? Preachers may preach, women may 
pray, but so long as physicians prescribe al- 
coholic liquors for nursing mothers, nursing 
babes, and for others, the traffic will continue, 
Must we down with the doctors? No; but we 
must down with poisonous drugs, including 
everything which has alcohol in it. Then we 
may hope to become a temperance nation.] 


——».¢¢-——__——. 


WILLIAM BAXTER, THE AMERICAN INVENTOR, 





HIS gentleman has inherited largely from 
his mother in physique, temperament, 
and intellectual characteristics, He is quick 
in perception and intuitive in judgment. 
The wisest and best decisions he ever makes 
are quick, sharp, and intuitive, If he were 
in the field of purchasing, where he had to 
estimate an acre of timber in a lump, or had 
to buy cattle on the hoof for the slaughter, 
he would make estimates almost as accurate- 
ly as the rule or the scales would make them. 
He belongs to the realm of science and lit- 
erature to a considerable extent, and if he 
had been trained in Harvard or Yale, he 
would have taken high rank. 

He has the power of utterance and ability 
to state that which he knows very clearly, 
and among men of his experience and educa- 
tion, whatever that may be, he is more suc- 
cessful in his power of plainly stating ideas 


than other men. He reads character well; 


his first impression of a stranger is generally: 


sound, and he knows whom to trust and how 
to govern men, 

He has a good memory of that which he 
learns, and: a fact does not have to be im- 
pressed upon him the second time. Hence, 
he always accumulates knowledge wherever 
he goes; gains something that he can use. 


He has mechanical judgment, and with train- 





ing and practice would show skill, not only 
to plan wisely and adapt means to ends, but 
to reduce to practice whatever he had occa- 
sion to deal with. 

He is a critic; sees everything about as it 
is. He has will-power and determination 
which make him headstrong and resolute, 
and contrary if opposed. We find here, also, 
Conscientiousness strong enough to make 
He finds it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to pass over and condone 


him severe on delinquents. 


unjust transactions, He has a feeling that 
people ought to be honest, at least, if they are 
neither brave, polite, nor wise; and if a man 
is thoroughly honest, he always has use for 
him. He would never turn a man away from 
his employment if he thought him the soul of 
integrity ; would find something for him to do, 

He is cautious enough to be always on the 
alert for danger, but is frank, outspoken, and 
direct in speech. He values property only as 
a means to ends, His sense of value come 
more from experience and judgment than 
from a miserly feeling. He thinks rather 
than feels that he requires a certain amount 
of money, and plans to acquire it simply be 
cause it is a matter of necessity. 

His social nature is strong; he is naturally 
friendly, and .wins friends wherever he goes 
Men feel that he is friendly, and they become 
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attached to him and take his part. He has 


integrity and kindliness, which make him 
honest toward all and kind toward the needy. 


they are verified ; yet he has strong prejudi- 
ces and preferences in respect to men; rarely 
makes a mistake in estimating strangers; but 

















He has-respect for greatness and reverence 
for the sacred. Hope is not extravagant. 
He is something of a critic, and inclined to 
be skeptical, not to accept statements until 


he has a preconceived good opinion of human 
nature, and inclines to trust it. He gener- 
ally gives poor human nature the benefit of 
the doubt, and is inclined to think people 
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who are accused are perhaps not so bad as 
they are made to seem; and he sometimes 
tells friends to wait till the trial comes on, 
and see what the defense is. 

He is a sharp and strong thinker, but his 
mind takes a very practical direction. If he 
were scientific in his information, as he is in 
his natural instincts, he would be an eminent 
inventor, and especially an improver of ma- 
chinery. He hardly would see a process 
anywhere that he would not see wherein it 
could be improved. 

He is more stern and strong and thorough 
than severe; generally avoids a quarrel for 
himself or anybody else, and it is only when 
a quarrel is thrust upon him that he re- 
sponds. He has a large brain and an abund- 
ance of vital power to, sustain it, and he ap- 
pears to be as healthy a man as we ever met. 
We judge he is from a long-lived, healthy, 
vigorous, and moral family, and that he has 
inherited no taint which makes him weak, 
either in mind, body, or estate. 





Wriu1aM Baxter, whose strongly-marked 
portrait accompanies this sketch, is the son 
of a Scotch engineer, who emigrated to Amer- 
ica in 1805, and settled in Morristown, New 
Jersey, where our subject was born, Nov. 22d, 
1822. He inherited mechanical and invent- 
ive skill, and being put to work in his father’s 
factory—a cotton mill—he early acquired a 
high degree of mechanical taste and skill. 
When a child he made several ingenious im- 
provements in the machinery of his father, 
and as early as the age of twelve he was 
placed in a machine shop at Paterson, where 
he worked upon the first locomotive built in 
that city. He was employed to assist Prof. 
Morse in bringing out the magnetic tele- 
graph and helping to put it into operation 
for sending the first message. Meanwhile, he 
was a hard student, becoming familiar with 
works on mechanical engineering and acquir- 
ing the French and Spanish languages; but 
in 1851 he was called to Mexico to erect an 
extensive cotton factory, and for ten years 
was engaged in that country in works of 
great magnitude. 








When in Mexico he made an important 
improvement in the Turbine water-wheel, 
which attracted much attention throughout 
Europe and America. He was offered in 
Mexico decorations and titles, and the presi- 
dency of a college of arts and sciences on the 
plan of Cornell University. 

Since his return to the United States, in 
1867, Mr. Baxter has been constantly at work 
on one mechanical problem after another, 
On his journey home from Mexico he whit 
tled out of a piece of pine a model of what is 
known as the “ Baxter Adjustable S Wrench,® 
which has become indispensable in factories 
and work-shops in every part of the world. 

Having established himself in Newark, 
N. J., Mr. Baxter turned his attention to the 
invention of “a small, compact, portable, safe, 
and economical steam power,” which could 
be introduced for all uses among the people. 
The celebrated Baxter Engine, brought out 
in 1868, is the result of this effort. Being 


‘manufactured on the interchangeable princi- 


ple, the same as rifles and pistols, so that each 
part will fit any engine, and if a part breaks 
it ean be sent from the factory to any remote 
place, renders this engine peculiar. 

His next work was the invention of a steam 
street car, which ought to, and we hope will, 
become universally used, dispensing with the 
use of horses for this service, 

His last, and perhaps his greatest triumph, 
is the invention of a steam -canal-boat, which 
has previously baffled all engineering talent 
which has been applied to it, and had come 
to be considered impossible. The Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York having offered 
a reward of $100,000 for the successful solu- 
tion of the problem of propelling boats by 
steam on the canal in such a manner as to 
compete with horse-power in economy, great 
rivalry to attain this end and obtain the prize 
was awakened. Mr. Baxter was the success- 
ful man, having been awarded the first prize. 
The $100,000 is to be forthcoming. There 
were peculiar difficulties about this matter. 
The law required that the boat should be 
only of a given length, width, and draft of 
water; that it should carry as much freight 
as the old horse boats, besides transporting 
its own machinery and fuel (certainly an un 
fair requirement), and that it should trans 
port the freight as economically as could be 
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done by horses. “ The official record of the 
trial trip gives credit to the Baxter boat for 
a speed of three and nine-tenths miles per 
hour upon a consumption of fourteen and 
eighty-two-one-hundredths pounds of coal 
per mile, carrying a load of more than 200 
tons, in addition to the machinery and fuel, 
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which may be condensed as follows: one 
ton of freight, sixty miles, at a cost of one 
cent for coal, or, in other words, it is carrying 
freight at twice the speed and half the cost 
of the horse boats. It was estimated by the 
commissioners of award that the result would 
effect a saving of $4,000,000 per annum on 
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the Erie Canal alone, and it is calculated that 
when the system shall have been generally 
introduced the yearly savings on all the 
canals of the country will not fall short of 


$10,000,000. It will also double the capacity 
of all canals.” That is to say, it is equivalent 
to the construction and free gift of just such 
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another canal as the Erie Canal, which new 
canal should be run without any cost to the 
country. Of course it will enhance the value 
of every acre of land in the West, and tend 
to reduce the cost of bread on the sea-board 
and increase the value of wheat to producers. 

The great mechanics of the world, with 
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whom Mr. Baxter must be numbered, have 
done, and are doing, for mankind an incalcu- 
lable service. It is common to laud the 
heroism and achievements of military genius, 
but we can name a dozen inventors, embracing 
Watt, Arkwright, Whitney, Fulton, Morse, 
Elias Howe, and Goodyear, the value of the 
efforts of each one of whom far outweighs 
the achievements of a thousand Cesars, Al- 
exanders, and Napoleons; indeed, it is ques- 
tionable if the world would not have been 
better if these men had never been born. 
They were destructives, while the inventors 
are constructives, and we can not refrain 
from saying that the inventive genius of me- 
chanics in respect to the implements of war- 
fare, by making war destructive, has lessened 
its frequency and mitigated its horrors, so 
that invention in the direction of warfare, 
though used in a wrong cause generally, has 
ministered to peace by making war dreaded. 
——-_ +6e-- —_ 

EpucaTIoN CoMPULSORY IN CALIFORNIA.— 

The legislature of California passed an act, on 








the 28th of March of this year, which is of the 
nature of a compulsory statute with regard to 
the education of youth. It provides that pa 
rents, guardians, etc., shall educate their chil 
dren somehow and somewhere ; makes the viola- 
tion of the act a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine of ten to fifty dollars; prescribes the pro- 
cess for carrying out the law; requires census 
marshals to make lists of all children liable to 
the provisions of the act; requires teachers to 
call the roll of such children in a certain way, 
to note absentees and report them to the proper 
board of education; provides for the deaf and 
dumb a State institution for their gratuitous 
instruction, and provides for a truant officer in 
cities of twenty thousand inhabitants, and for 
boards of inspectors for each city or town. 
Must the great“ intelligent” East be forestalled 
in matters intellectual by “ half civilized” Pa- 
cific States ? — 

Wuire Coaut.—Another wonder of nature 
has been lately unearthed, so “ they say,” in 
Australia, and they call it white coal. It con- 
sists of felted vegetable fibers, like peat, which 
contain, interspersed between them, fine grains 
of sand. This white coal covers large tracts, 
requires no mining, and is used in large quan- 
tities as fuel. It is easily combustible, and 
burns with a bright flame. 








flepartment of f thnology, 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the \ nowledge of man.—Spurzheim, 


THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF WESTERN EUROPE BLACK. 


—_—o— 


HE researches of modern science in the 
ancient history of mankind have given 

rise to many theories, some strongly impreg- 
nated with probability, some the fruit of im- 
aginative minds, yet not without a trace of 
logical presumption to give them a character 
above mere speculation. The use of the im- 
agination as a valuable aid to scientific 
thought has been demonstrated over and 
over again, but it is only in connection with 
a basis of fact or of strong presumption that 
imagination renders good service. A late 
writer, who has been compiling certain data 
concerning the early inhabitants of Western 
Europe, has found evidence which he thinks 
is of sufficient. weight to warrant him in 
strongly leaning, at least, toward the belief 
that they were a very dark or black-skinned 
people. As we, of America, are generally re- 





lated to the races of Western Europe, partic- 
ularly to the German and Celtic, the charac- 
teristics, physical and mental, of the nations 
who preceded them as occupants of the soil, 
and to some extent became incorporated with 
them, are interesting. The writer discusses 
the subject in the following manner: 

“ A look at the present population of South 
Wales, of the south of England, of the south 
and west of Ireland, and of the inland and 
northern districts of the Scottish Highlands, 
is sufficient to suggest the suspicion that a 
large proportion of the people are direct 
descendents of a black race. Scientific in- 
quiry has indeed established the fact that 
France, Spain, and the British islands were 
inhabited by such a race before the arrival 
of the Kimmerians. There is a natural dis- 
inclination among the children of European 
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civilization to retrace their pedigree to ances- 
tors whose countenance shared the color of 
the aborigines of Africa and the Pacific isles ; 
but science is no slave of social prejudices, 
and is bound to proclaim that a large major- 
ity of the present inhabitants of Western 
Europe are the progeny of a race whose skin 
was black. 
PHYSICAL INDICATIONS. 

“Persons who have preserved a high de- 
gree of relationship with this black race have 
prown sfins, large, lustrous, dark eyes, with 
long, dark eyelashes; round heads, strongly 
arched in the phrenological region of Vener- 
ation, Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Continuity ; 
faces rather round; foreheads sometimes 
broad, but often low; strong and massive 
lower jaws; chins generally round; full lips, 
of which the upper lip is large and long; 
straight. or concave noses, but frequently 
short, with broad nostrils; coal black, or 
very dark brown hair, which sometimes 
curls; not much hair on the body; a thin 
beard; rather thick legs, sometimes very 
much bent; legs and thighs usually short in 
proportion to the length of the body; an 
erect bearing, and various side motions in 
walking.” 

We meet many persons in America who 
possess many of these characteristics, but 
whether or not they are evidences of a descent 
from a black parentage is to us an unresolved 
question. Our savant goes on to say: 

“In view of the prevalent notion that ne- 
groes can not turn white, it may be in place 
to recall some of the instances of such changes 
having really occurred. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the variation which we 
wish to explain is the product of a constant 
mingling of races, extending over a period 
of at least two thousand years. There are in- 
stances of visible changes in the type of the 
negro effected when transported to another 
climate within much less than a century. 
Every American knows that in two or three 
generations the negroes lose in this country 
the extreme wooliness of the hair and the 
intense blackness of the skin, even where 
there is no mixture with the blood of a white 
race; and that where such a mingling of 
races occurs the changes produced in two or 
three generations are exceedingly great. The 
Italian physiologist, Caldani, states that a 





negro cobbler came to Venice when a boy, 
and that his skin was at the age of manhood 
of a color no darker than that of a European 
suffering from jaundice. There are many 
such instances of a change of color taking 
place from mere change of climate. Liicken 
mentions a negro now living at Groningen, 
in Holland, who has at present a light-brown 
complexion, but who was deep black about 
twenty years ago. A surprising instance, 
perfectly authenticated (Ausland, 1847), .is 
that of a negro woman who on being carried 
from Zanzibar to Cairo, in Egypt, turned 
completely white within two years. Dr. 
Hutchinson states in the “ Transactions of the 
Ethnological Society ” (1861) that a negro 
slave in Kentucky, a child of black parents 
and himself born black, had, at the age of 
thirteen, a white spot near the left eye, which 
spread over the whole face, and subsequently 
over the body, rendering him completely 
white after a lapse of ten years, and that the 
negro had then the appearance of a healthy 
European with a fair complexion.” 

But the features of a negro are specific- 
ally and widely different from those of a 
European, how, then, could the one last men- 
tioned have the “ appearance ” of a European. 
In this country the changes wrought by three 
or four generations of intermarriage between 
negroes and whites, even where the advance 
is constant toward the white type, do not so 
thoroughly eradicate negro peculiarities of 
physiognomy as to make it difficult for the 
observer of average experience to detect 
them. There are, to be sure, exceptional in- 
stances, lust nature, which appear to be inex- 
plicable by any known laws, and those in- 
stanced by the writer (if they are to be cred- 
ited) certainly belong to them. However, 
such strange manifestations might be outcrop- 
pings of an inherited strain according to the 
principle termed atavism. 

CHANGES FROM WHITE TO DARK. 

“ Examples can also be adduced of white 
people turning dark, and even black, Pru- 
ner-Bey, a German physician and ethnologist, 
who has held for many years a high official 
position in Egypt, says, in his work “On the 
Diseases of the Orient,” that he has observed 
that Europeans residing in Egypt turn dirty 
brown; in Abyssinia they change to a pecu- 
liar tinge somewhat like bronze; on the coast 
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of Arabia yellowish brown; in the desert of 
Arabia half brown; in the Syrian mountains 
reddish ; and that the hair not only grows 
darker, but receives also a softer texture, and 
becomes thin and inclined to curl. Langs- 
dorf narrates in his travels around the world 
that he met on the Marquesas islands a num- 
ber of Europeans who had in a few years 
turned as dark as the natives. The great ex- 
plorer of Africa, Barth, himself grew by de- 
grees of a reddish brown, like the negroes on 
the Congo Mountains. Ritter, the greatest 
authority on geography, says that every one, 
no matter of what race, who resides a long 
time in the valley of Mecca acquires a sickly 
yellow complexion. The descendents of the 
Portuguese colonists in the tropics are de- 
scribed by Forster in his travels around the 
world as having grown, after a residence of 
a few centuries, almost completely black; 
and in Batavia, according to Gillan in his 
account of the inhabitants of Batavia, the 
people of European descent are even blacker 
than the natives themselves. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the change of color exhibited 
by the present population of Western Europe 
is no disproof of their being descendents of 
a black race. The burden of the proof rests 
entirely with the historical monuments that 
are brought forward to testify to the fact. 
A GLANCE AT ANCIENT HISTORY. 

“Tt is well known that the history of the 
migration of the Aryan races to Western 
Europe does not reach back further than a 
few centuries before our era. There are no 
positive data of the presence of Celtic and 
Germanic tribes in France, Germany, and the 
British islands much earlier than the time of 
Julius Cesar. The history of the Greek and! 
Roman nations can not be retraced for more 
than a thousand years before our era. Be- 
yond the foundation of Rome, and beyond 
the Trojan war, lies, however, a history that 
is known for as many thousand years ante- 
rior to these events as have passed since then 
unto the present day. The history of the 
great contests of the Egyptian empire with 
mighty nations north of the Mediterranean 
Sea, a thousand years before the name of 
Rome or Greece was spoken, annihilates the 
long standing theory of the pure Aryan de- 
scent of the population of Western Europe. 

“ An Egyptian fleet engaged in battle on 





the Mediterranean Sea is pictured on the bas. 
relief of Medinet-Abu, which dates from the 
time of the fourth dynasty, or about 6,000 
years ago, and 3,000 years before the days of 
the Greeks and Romans. At this remote 
period nations lived on the northern coast ot 
the Mediterranean which could venture to 
engage in war with the powerful empire of 
Egypt. 

“ The Egyptian documents show that about 
seventeen centuries before our era the Egyp- 
tian kings appointed special functionaries to 
watch over the interests of Egypt on the 
Mediterranean. The races represented on 
the tomb of Rekhmara seem to have been 
highly civilized. Their style of wearing the 
hair is very similar to that of the Libyans, 
and the presents they make are objects which 
indicate a rather high degree of art in met- 
allurgy and pottery. The northern nations 
are generally designated as Tamahu and 
Anebu; but a little later, in the fifteenth 
century before our era, appears a name sim- 
ilar to that of the Sardinians, The maritime 
power of the Mediterranean races seems to 
have been very great at this time, and the 
Egyptians tell of several conflicts they had 
with them. In the thirteenth century an 
extensive confederation of northern nations, 
among which the names of the Libyans, 
Siculians, Achaians, Lycians, and Etruscans 
seem to be distinguishable, landed with a 
large number of vessels on the Egyptian 
shore and invaded the country. Their ex- 
pedition was not successful. The inscrip- 
tions furnish a list of the objects that fell 
into the hands of the Egyptians, and the 
swords, daggers, cuirasses, silver cups, and 
numerous other things, prove that the enemy 
was far beyond the stages of barbarism. 
When the allied forces attempted another 
invasion they brought on their ships several 
thousands of horses and mules, and hundreds 
of chariots of war. It is remarkable that 
these European invaders made no use of the 
bow and arrow, but fought with swords about 
a yard long, double-edged, and broad, and 
occasionally with pikes and lances. 

“The Egyptians were not always at war 
with the nations of the opposite shore. Many 
a monument depicts, also, scenes of inter- 
course with them, such as making and re- 
ceiving presents, that were entirely of a peace- 
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ful nature. The people of the districts of 
modern Italy, France, and Spain, and of the 
islands of Corsica and Sardinia, generally 
preserved very amicable relations with the 
Egyptians, and their name does not appear 
in several of the lists of the confederated na- 
tions which attacked the empire of the Nile. 
It appears even that they regularly furnished 
a contingent to the Egyptian army, which 
was incorporated in it without the strange, 
distinctive uniform with which the Egyp- 
tians loved to clothe the foreign troops in 
their pay. The inscriptional paintings of 
the Egyptians reveal that these people of the 
North-west were a black race, somewhat 
darker than ‘the Egyptians, but of a facial 
profile similar to theirs. The amicable rela- 
tion generally existing between the popula- 
tions of the Nile and of Western Europe re- 
ceives, therefore, the natural explanation that 
they were people of a kindred race.” 

The investigations of Piazzi Smith, Renan, 
and others with regard to the old Egyptians, 
do not accord with this writer. The first 
describes them of “a reddish brown complex- 
ion, with the nose long, and either straight 
or slightly aquiline, the lips rather full;” 
while the complexion of the women is “a 
yellowish pale olive.” Smith, in his “ An- 
cient History of the East,” states that the 
old Egyptian had but few pigments,and used 
them evidently as conventional distinctions 
in the representation of conquered races. 
They rarely, if ever, depicted their conquer- 
ors in battle. It is also stated by the best 
authority on ancient Egyptian records, that 
in some cases the colors are probably those 
with which the people used to paint them- 
selves. Herodotus alludes to this. It seems 
a little odd that the inhabitants of Western 
Europe should have been black, darker than 
the Egyptians of the times of Memphis, when 
the influence of transplantation from Africa 
to Europe has been to whiten the complex- 
ion, and vice versa, as witnessed by our writ- 
er’s quotations. We read further on this really 
attractive subject : 

PREJUDICE ADVERSE TO THE BELIEF. 

“The strongest opposition to this unex- 
pected revelation of the early history of Eu- 
Tope comes from persons whose education 
has inspired them with a prejudice against 
the blacks. No such objection can, however, 















be raised against the supposition that the 
early inbabitants of Western Europe were a 
kindred race with the ancient Egyptians, as 
they were a highly-cultivated and intelligent 
people, while black men are considered to 
be deficient in intelligence and incapable of 
culture. In explanation of his map of the 
‘Geographical Distribution of the Chief 
Modification of Mankind,’ Prof. Huxley says, 
‘In the accompanying map, therefore, the 
deep blue color is given not only to Austra- 
lia, but to the interior of the Dekhan (where 
the black Dravidian tribes are). A lighter 
tint of the same color occupies the area in- 
habited by the ancient Egyptians and their 
modern descendents. For, although the 
Egyptian has been much modified by civili- 
zation, and probably by admixture, he still 
retains the dark skin, the black, silky, wavy 
hair, the long skull, .the fleshy lips, and 
broadish als of the nose which we know dis- 
tinguished his remote ancestors, and which 
cause both him and them to approach the 
Australian and the Dasyu more nearly than 
they do any other form of mankind.’ And 
Mr. Hyde Clarke has proved from the stand- 
point of history and language that such a 
racial affinity exists. between the Dravidians, 
the Australians, and the Hamites of North- 
ern Africa. 

“The fear of falling into the same line of 
descent with a black race has led the French 
ethnologists to proclaim that their pre-Celtic 
aucestors were Finns or Mongolians. The 
complexion of so-called black races is, how- 
ever, as varied as that of the Mongolians, and 
there are some of the latter which fully equal 
the deepest violet-black tint of the former, 
while some of them possess cream-colored and 
coffee-colored skins as light as the whitest of 
the others. In like manner it was attempted 
to confine the red complexion to the aborig- 
ines of America; but it is also found in Asia, 
in Formosa and Corea, and in Africa, in Abys- 
sinia and Soudan; and Hamilton Smith once 
declared that the fishermen of Bengal were 
still redder than the redskins of North Amer- 
ica. We should think that the sensitive mind 
might find consolation in the fact that the 
Celtic ancestors of the first immigration min- 
gled with the dark people of Western Europe 
probably as early as twenty-five centuries 
ago.” 
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Here he does not go back far enough, for 
the ancient Greek and Roman historians have 
nothing to say on what would have been to 
them an interesting historical fact, if the races 


neighboring Rome in her early days—so in. 
telligent and advanced as our writer says 
they were—had been black. We await fur. 
ther developments, 
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THE KAFFIR POSTMAN. 


HE reader who has been familiar with 
this publication for several years may 
remember certain sketches of Kaffir life and 
character which, from time to time, have ap- 


nraiden are as finely formed and as robust as 
the people of any country on the globe. A 
well-known traveler has said: “ We all ad- 
mire the almost superhuman majesty of the hu- 





KAFFIR POSTMAN, 


peared in these pages. The Kaffir has always 
been a most interesting subject to the African 
explorer, for it would seem as if in him cer- 
tain extremes of human capability for good 
or ill meet. Physically, the Kaffir youth and 


man form as seen in ancient sculpture, but we 


‘need only to travel to Southern Africa to see 


similar forms, but breathing and moving, not 
motionless images of marble, but living stat- 
ues of bronze.” The important reason for 
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this perfection of bodily development in a 
barbarous race is found in the Kaffirs’ tem- 
perate mode of life, constant activity, and 
freedom from any of the conventional re- 
straints of dress tolerated, if not enjoined, by 
our civilization. 

Their simple, natural (the use of tobacco 
excepted, which, we suppose, was introduced 
and encouraged by European colonists), prac- 
tices keep them in perfect health, and guard 
them against many of the diseases and evils 
of Europeans. The young Kaffirs are mar- 
yelously swift of foot, speed being reckoned 
by them as a chief characteristic of soldierly 
eminence, and their powers of endurance are 
as astonishing. 

In the illustration we represent a Kaffir in 
costume, carrying aletter. One will make a 
journey of sixty or seventy miles on such an 
errand, and without experiencing much ap- 
parent fatigue. The Rev. J. G. Wood thus 
speaks of the Kaffir’s manner of acting the 
postman : 

“Taking an assagai or two with him, and 
perhaps a short stick with a knob at the end, 
called a ‘ kerry,’ he will start off at a slinging 
sort of mixture between a run and a trot, and 
will hold this pace almost without cessation. 
As to provision for the journey, he need not 
trouble himself about it, for he is sure to fall 





in with some hut, or perhaps a village, and 
is equally sure of obtaining both food and 
shelter. He steers his course almost as if by 
intuition, regardless of beaten tracks, and ar- 
rives at his destination with the same myste- 
rious certainty that characterizes the migra- 
tion of the swallow. 

“Tt is not so easy to address a letter in 
Africa as in England, and it is equally diffi- 
cult to give directions for finding any partic- 
ular house or village. If a chief should be 
on a visit, and ask his host to return the call, 
he simply tells him to go so many days in 
such a direction, and then turn for half a day 
in another direction, and so on. However, 
the Kaflir is quite satisfied with such indica- 
tions, and is sure to attain his point. 

“When the messenger has delivered his 
letter, he will squat down on the ground, and 
wait patiently for the answer. As a matter 
of course, refreshments will be supplied to 
him, and, when the answer is handed to him, 
he will return at the same pace. Europeans 
are always surprised when they first see a 
young Kaffir undertake the delivery of a let- 
ter at so great a distance, and still more at 
the wonderfully short time in which he will 
perform the journey. Nor are they less sur- 
prised when they find that he thinks himself 
very well paid with a shilling for his trouble.” 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





PERSONAL INDEPENDENCE IN WOMEN. 


HE drawbacks incident to a woman’s 
successful career in literature or in art 

are too often overlooked, and her failure to 
attain great results is hence wrongfully at- 
tributed to lack of brains, when, in fact, it is 
want of time that limits her achievement. It 
is the custom to sneer at all the efforts made 
by the sex, and the partial recognition given 
them is granted more as a concession than as 
aright. The fact that she is condemned to 
follow the dictates of society, and live in the 
social world altogether, is an undeniable 





cause of her inferiority ; and the fact that the 
majority of the sex make no effort to release 
themselves from the thralldom is another 
painful evidence of their lamentable lack of 
energy and education. Social duties are the 
most irksome, onorous, and, to cultivated 
people, the most distasteful, save when con- 
fined to strict limits, that ever existed. 
Housewifely and maternal duties and cares 
are not half as heavy, nor are they to be com- 
pared to them, for the latter are accepted as 
a pleasure mostly, while social exactions are 
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endured because it is the way of the world. 
To depart from the custom of society, and 
firmly to resist it, requires the heroism of a 
saint, and the strength of character that is 
rarely developed in the women reared under 
its baleful influence. We have some pioneers 
in this reform; we have always had isolated 
cases, but the masses of women devote their 
lives to visiting one another, and going to 
and giving entertainments, as though it were 
the sum total of existence, and nothing high- 
er or nobler could be devised. And this is 
the reason that as women grow older, they 
are shelved and labeled “old women,” and 
are despised for that very superficiality and 
ignorance which they imagined was so charm- 
ing in them as young girls and middle-aged 
women. Narrowed and confined in intellect, 
intolerant and insincere in sentiment, and 
childish in action and duty, they flutter along 
the bright side of life until it ceases to exist, 
and then they sit down in the meridian of 
existence helpless, aimless, and unhappy, in- 
stead of rising as the dignity of years is put 
upon them, and growing in strength and 
wisdom until the perfection of life is reached 
in death, 

It is hard to attain individuality in medi- 
ocre society, for your friends belong to the 
commonplace class, and maybe your own 
family is ill-prepared to admit the possibility 
of personal individualism. Then the tide is 
against you; no preparations have been made 
for an aspiring, ambitious nature. Your sex 
will condemn the exhibition of any sterling 
quality that is likely to grow and develop 
into even partial greatness, and the small fry 
of both sexes will hoot and howl wherever 
the imprint of your strong, brave soul is seen 
or felt. To be a woman, and to be imbued 
with an earnest desire to be something above 
your real existence, is to stem a current 
whose force is all against you, and whose 
power of resistance requires more courage 
than can be dreamed of until the trial is 
made ; and the battle is a fruitless one unless 
you persevere until the end, and leave behind 
you an example that will be a lamp for oth- 
ers who desire to be guided in the way that 
you have trod. 

Suppose you are left to earn your own 
bread, and you have the ability to be a suc- 
cess, You find the beginning hard because 





it is so almost impossible to break loose from 
the social bondage into which as a woman 
you find yourself held. The bars have been 
so brightly gilded all your life, that you did 
not know until you attempted to widen your 
sphere that there were any bars there at all, 
Do not, then, in the moment of your awaken 
ing to your actual condition, beat against 
them. Study them patiently; learn of whose 
make théy are; who is responsible for them; 
why they are hedged about you, and for 
what reason they were forged so tightly, 
There is one thing needful to sever them, and 
unless you have this do not pit yourself 
against them. A firm determination, coupled 
with a patient resolve, will gradually release 
you. The exercise of will-power means 
growth, and, in growing out of their reach, 
you lose sight of their existence. 

See how you are hampered in the begin- 
ning! You strive and strive until you faint 
by the way-side, and yet your friends offer 
you no other consolation that that found 
in opposition to your plans, Even this you 
can turn to good service eventually, but at 
first it is sadly discouraging. If you try to 
accomplish your work at home, you find the 
battle twice as hard to fight as you would if 
you went out by the day to labor. Your sex 
have been taught always to despise labor, and 
they will not forgive you for the innovation. 
But it is the wisest way to begin, particularly 
if you are strong enough to meet the brunt 
of the affray, at the start. Petty trials are as 
thick for you as down on the thistles, and 
they wear on you more than great sorrows 
would do, but it is just these that crush most 
women; so begin with them, study them 
intelligently, find the cause and remove it. 

The hardest trial to a woman of nervous 
energy, ambition, and occupation, is the daily 
demand made upon her time by her acquaint 
ances of the day. Women she may have met 
accidentally, and been thrown with for an 
hour or an evening, call upon her, ask favors 
of her, try her sadly, and then depart to come 
again, seemingly with the intent to get the 
benefit of her diligence and effort. Men 
who in business dealings have learned to 
know her, call to settle some trifling point, 
and then come again because it is agreeable 
to them to do so, never stopping to consider 
that they are a tax, and oftentimes a bore, 
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and never so necessary to her existence that 
they need stay an hour to transact a matter 
that is of no importance to anyone but them- 
selves. 

A woman of this stamp should eariy learn 
to avoid favors; they cost too dear. A 
bouquet of flowers, an evening at the opera, 
or any other unnecessary kindness, often is 
paid for by hours of hard service at enter- 
taining, or else by attentions that are unde- 
sired and undesirable to a woman who, to 
grow in strength, must grow apart, and who 
to succeed must not be embarrassed by so- 
called friends. Learn early the value of per- 
sonal independence; strive to live above 
society, and aspire to that culture and grace 
which renders it unnecessary. Rejoice in 
your single-heartedness; delight in being 
magnanimous, for a woman to be really inde- 
pendent mist be lofty of soul and above the 
masses in every moral attribute. Rid your- 
self of women who hamper you by their so- 
ciety ; avoid as you would a pestilence-women 
of vulgar instincts and ordinary attainments. 





Poor society is worse than solitude to even 
less earnest women than yourself; to you who 
have a life pursuit, and are pursuing it, is 
simply a calamity. You may offend, but the 
loss of strength to you is more than the good- 
will of small natures. Finally, to have the. 
most perfect liberty in any calling, to stand 
highest in any career, learn to act and live 
without a thought of variableness; go deep 
down into the recesses of your own nature 
for that guidance which can not be extended 
to you from outside sources, and, ignoring 
all drawbacks, strive for a higher plane of 
existence. Despising littleness and selfish- 
ness, plant your feet firmly against them, and, 
expressing the holiest emotions of your own 
soul, accept nothing less from those about 
you. Life is to each of us whatever we make 
it for ourselves, and if circumstances some- 
times control our actions, they no less fre- 
quently adjust our difficulties, and, in the 
long run, the battle is to those who fight it, 
and the victory to those who win it by hard 
strokes. LAURA C, HOLLOWAY. 
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THE FLOWER SELLER. 


‘Poor woman!” now I wonder why 
They call me so! 
They do not know 
How many treasures I’ve laid by! 
Iam not poor! no poverty 
Is there in love— 
And yet I move 
Sweet honest hearts to pity me! 
I poor—with all that’s gone before? 
With all that waits 
Beyond the gates 
Till just this little life is o’er? 
Because I do not wear my wealth 
Upon my breast, 
A public test, 
They cast me pitying words by stealth. 





Because they miss in all! this strife 
The songs I hear, 
They cry, How drear 
Must be the echoes of her life! 
Ipoor? Ah, well—we’ll let it go— 
What did you say? . 
You want to-day 
A cross of flowers all white?. I know. 


No doubt they'll say the same of you 
As your black gown 
Glides through the town— 
But then you’ll know it is not true. 


Their costly gems, however bright 
And rare they be, 
Seem cheap to me 
Beside this little cross, all while! 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


— 


SOME MEN’S IDEAL OF A WIFE. 


JESTING correspondence between two 

bachelors has recently come under my 
eye. No matter how or where I obtained sight 
of both sides of this interesting debate. To 
marry or not to marry—that was the ques- 
tion. I did not rob Uncle Sam’s mail-bags, nor 
pry into any one’s affairs uninvited. Nor shall 
I betray any confidence by giving to the pub- 





lic the thoughts suggested, since I give n 
names, although both, being publicly known, 
would give weight to my words. 

One of them says, in response to a likeness 
sent him in jest, “I like the looks of the photo, 
but can not tell by it if the original has black 
hair and blue eyes, which are my ideal.” 

The other says, “I will just state my ideal 
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of alady. Size small, complexion light, eyes 
blue or light, dark hair, a good education, one 
who understands music, and is a good player. 
One who is a female and not masculine—ten- 
der, kind, affectionate, and understands domes- 
tic affairs.” 

I suppose I ought to take up the points of 
this description in order, but I will first men- 
tion the first thing that impressed me as wor- 
thy of note. 

These were the views of two men—this cor- 
respondence was not boyish nonsense—they 
were each far beyond the age of frivolity, one 
being twenty-eight and the other twenty year 
older. They were each educated, one being a 
clergyman, the other Principal of a High- 
school. They were each well acquainted, prob- 
ably, with the principles of Hygiene and 
Physiology. They had each given us their 
ideal of womanhood. What word, in either of 
these descriptions, indicates a desire that their 
doll shall have a soul? That it shall have one 
high hope, one noble aim, one unselfish aspira- 
tion? That it shall have any hope, aim, or as- 
piration other than to please its owner? 

Trhe, one of them requires “a good educa- 
tion,” but the precise meaning of that term, as 
applied to woman, is inferred from what fol- 
lows. It seems highly probable from the re- 
mainder of the sentence that a few sheets of 
music, a stated amount of piano pounding, and 
a knowledge of the cook book, are about all 
that is necessary to fill the bill, and receive in 
payment—a chance in matrimony. 

If with that chance went the pure, deep, ap- 
preciative love of a noble man, it would indeed 
be payment for a lifetime of devotion; but 
such a love is not won by a peculiar shade of 
hair or eyes, small size, or an education of mere 
accomplishment. 

“Small size” —this is the echo of most men’s 
wishes. They want some one to pet, to fondle, 
to protect, they say ; and this is true when they 
feel good-natured. Cynical women say they 
want some one they can tyrannize over, but I 
am not inclined to take a cynical view of the 
subject. I believe very few men willfully tyr- 
annize over their wives and children, but the 
tyranny is there, nevertheless, and intellectual 
men, such as the world admire, are most prone 
to exercise it. They are so wrapt in their 
own plans, theories, and speculations they do 
not even discover the fact that their own house- 
holds are famishing for the bread of love, and 
fainting for the gushing springs of sympathy. 
They are so accustomed to adulation abroad 
that the simple home affection seems tame and 





spiritless ; as the purest water of the deepest 
well is tasteless to one accustomed to the spark. 
ling and burning, but poisonous draughts of in- 
toxication. 

In our zeal to vindicate the “lords of crea- 
tion” from the charge of willful tyranny, we 
are leaving our two bachelors and their imag. 
inary wives too long neglected. 

Small size is a man’s fancy, not the dictate 
of his physiological knowledge. It is an al- 
most universal fancy. The larger, rougher, 
more burly the man, the more sure he is to 
prefer a small-sized woman. ‘‘I am deter. 
mined to have a wife whom I can pick up in 
my arms and carry her over all the rough 
places,” said a young farmer whose softest 
tones sounded like a clap of thunder. As he 
spoke he snatched the largest and heaviest 
girl in all his acquaintance, and lifted her over 
the brook. His words are echoed in the selec- 
tion made by most large-sized and Stentorian- 
voiced men. Their ideal is of something the 
reverse of themselves, and thus fragile figures 
and low tones are, to them, the perfection of 
feminine attraction. 

My solution of the problem lies in the sup- 
position that it is an uneducated action of 
Philoprogenitiveness, shown in the desire for 
some small creature to pet, to fondle, to caress, 
Those who have watched the world for fifty 
years know how often is enacted the sad trag- 
edy which may be named, The Bride of a Year. 
Those young men who are not specially desir- 
ous of enacting the part of the bravest hus- 
band of a buried wife, the helpless father of a 
puny babe, will be wise enough to let their 
Philoprogenitiveness wait until healthy, hap- 
py, full-sized wives give them that best bless- 
ing of the Lord, a good supply of healthy, hap- 
py little folks to pet. 

Next in order upon our bachelor’s list, and 
nearly akin to the first requirement, comes the 
emphasized resolve that his future wife shall 
not be masculine. The Hibernianism which 
stipulates she shall be a female has no other 
excuse than the yery poor one that this use of 
the word female, instead of woman, is too com- 
mon. We presume he means she is to be & 
true woman, and possessed of all womanly qual- 
ities. Then why did he not sayso? It is sim- 
ply revolting to a woma nof delicacy and cul- 
ture to have herself, or others of her sex, called 
by a name which indicates sex merely, and may 
as readily be applied to—well, any other creat- 
ure of the feminine gender. 

For the benefit of our two bachelors, I will 
state just here that the corresponding blunder 
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in the church marriage service, by which the 
couple are pronounced man and wife, is fully 
justified by the fact that a man is never quite 
a man until he has taken unto himself a wife. 

Those who agree with me in my faith in the 
eternal fitness of things, will not quarrel with 
him for wishing her not to be masculine. Most 
people will agree upon the abstract statements 
that a woman should be womanly and a man 
manly! It is only when we begin to apply 
these statements, and ask what are the quali- 
ties which it is man’s special prerogative to 
possess, that the answers become a little mixed, 
and wise people agree to differ, until the re- 
sults of education and experiment enlight- 
en us. 

A paper lying near me contains, in a story, 
this sentence in regard to the girls in that 
“Jand of the Pikes,” which has become so fa- 
mous since certain writers have built up a little 
notoriety upon an exaggerated description of a 
certain class of its pioneer settlers, The writer 
says: “ They can catch a colt in a woods past- 
ure, and climb a high fence much easier and 
more quickly than you can. One does not like 
to see a woman too competent in these things.” 

Perhaps not, Mr. Story-teller; but I happen 
to know one or two of those same girls, and 
one of the most graceful and delicate-women I 
do know, the beloved wife of an intellectual 
husband, and the happy mother of a band of 
rosy children, was born and educated in that 
same much-abused Pike County. 

And I know a bevy of fair sisters who can 
row a boat, plant a field of corn, or haul a load 
of wood to town as well as one of their father’s 
hired men, and they-are not the least bit mas- 
culine either. They are the prettiest girls in 
all the country around, and it is often said, 
“Oh, well! it will do for them todo so. Their 
father is so wealthy, and they are so pretty 
and ladylike, they can do anything they please. 
It would not do for common girls to imitate 
them. They would be talked about.” 

Yes, verily, and they are talked about. Peo- 
ple talk of their bright eyes and clear complex- 
ions, and gracefulness of form and manner. 
Most of all, they. talk of the wonderful bravery 
with which these daughters of wealth dare to 
set so good an example to their sex; but no 
ane ever calls them masculine. 

As for catching colts, that is not a masculine 
accomplishment! A man will take a halter 
and travel round a pasture until he is tired; 
and then he will get a few boys to help him, 
and after the creature is tired out, even if not 
spoiled for life, he is caught, and perhaps beat- 





en by way of teaching him to beware of ever 
being caught again. A woman will stand still, 
holding out her hand; and that same colt will 
come to her and stand by her side to be petted 
and caressed. 

Neither is climbing fences masculine. Boys, 
indeed, climb fences, but men think it undig- 
nified, and will take down any amount of 
clumsy bars, or lift a heavy gate, rather than 
climb. . Perhaps I am unfitted to appreciate 
the praise “not masculine,” since my sensible 
parents saved me from an early grave by al- 
lowing me to romp with my brothers at will. 
Certain it is, that some of my happiest mem- 
ories are of the tree tops in which I used to 
study my lessons, and the dear old swing 
which, from an oak on the side of a hill, sent 
us rushing over the chimney of a two-story’ 
house. As I shall never agree with these bach- 
elors in that matter, I will pass to the climax 
of the necessary qualifications. 

“Understands domestic affairs.’ So this 
small-sized, ideal wife of yours is expected to 
perform as much work, and endure as many 
hardships, as if she had a physical frame equal 
to such labor. You are not content to have 

“A dear gazelle 
To glad you with its soft black eye,” 
you must require of it to perform the labor of 
the dray-horse and the ox. And when is your 
musical lady to have time for practicing her 
accomplishments ? 

To be serious, I believe woman’s ideal to be 
usually of the soul. Man’s ideal is usually of 
physical beauty. She wants a being far above 
her in all possible gifts and graces, for love 
with her is little short of adoration. He wants 
a pretty doll to please his fancy and a good 
cook to pamper his appetite. They marry, and 
both are doomed to disappointment. She finds 
her knight, poet, or hero a common man, with 
very unknightly manners when he is vexed, 
with very unpoetic wants in the way of beef- 
steaks and buttons, and very little heroism 
when dinner is cold or badly served. He finds 
his doll’s beauty does not sweeten the sour 
bread or make palatable the burned steak; or 
his cook’s flushed face or hasty toilet does not 
adorn his dinner-table. 

Her ideal was a delusion, but it was a noble 
one, and it has ennobled her to have cherished 
it. His has been more practical, but it has 
gone, and he is too practical to mourn for it 
long. * It is the mission of Phrenology to ed- 
ucate the world to a higher ideal, and to make 
that ideal a blessed reality. 

MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 
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THAT TROUBLESOME BOY. 


DESPAIRING father writes us: “I 
am at a loss as to what to do with 
my son, a boy of fifteen, who has so far been 
well brought up—that is to say, he has been 
kept in school from his sixth year to the 
present—and he now plays truant, tells lies, 
swears, smokes on the sly, and is ruining his 
health by a bad personal habit, learned from 
other boys. We (his mother and I) have 
often corrected him most severely, but with- 
out avail. He has run away twice, and 
threatens to go again. He has a desire to 
become a sailor, though he knows nothing 
of it save what he learns by reading sea- 
stories. We are more distressed about his 
untruthfulness and his secret bad habits than 
anything else, fearing if these be not over- 
come that he will surely go to destruction, 
and bring disgrace on his name and kindred. 
What should be done with him? Any ad- 
vice given by letter (not through the Jour- 
NAL) will be cheerfully paid for. Truly 
yours. .? 
[We omit name and address, but print 
both the letter and our answer, believing it 
will hit other and similar cases, First, we 
must inquire what have been the lad’s asso- 
ciations; what and who his playmates; what 
were the relations between father and son; 
were they those of intimacy, good fellow- 
ship and affection, or were they those of se- 
vere authority, on one side, and of skulking 
fear on the other; was there love, trust, 
freedom, or was there dread, coercion, ha- 
tred? Does the father use tobacco? Does 
he swear? Or, is he a praying man? “ Like 
father like son” is an old saying, and is 
more frequently true than otherwise. What 
part has the mother played in the training 
of her son? Were they not at least confi- 
dential friends? Did she not teach him the 
sinfulness of sin and the beauty of truthful- 
ness, integrity, temperance, chastity, and the 
nobleness of a pure and true manhood? Or 
did they quarrel, scold, fight, to “see which 
could whip?” Such scenes do occur be- 
tween ignorant, ill-tempered mothers and 
unwelcome, ill-formed, and unfortunate sons. 
But the boy is here. His follies and his 
crimes will not yet justify imprisonment nor 
death. He can not be lawfully put out of 





the way. He must be endured. His parents 
are largely responsible for his waywardness, 
Their unwise whippings did no good. Ip. 
stead of governing by love, they doubtless 
attempted to do it by severity and by fear, 
and failed. 

One thing, which may be done, is placing 
the boy in a military school, or on board of a 
school-ship, or in a reformatory—or let him 
choose a pursuit for himself, and then follow 
it. If trained in a military school, or ina 
naval school, he will be disciplined, subdued, 
and taught. If in a reformatory, wisely con- 
ducted, it will be the same. But to the one 
or the other he should go. If placed on 
shipboard he will not “run away,” and he 
may make a navigator. If in a military 
school, he will be taught engineering and 
other useful subjects, besides the arts of war, 
which can be turned to good account in 
civil pursuits. 

But why not take him into partnership at 
home? If the father be a farmer, a me- 
chanic, manufacturer, or merchant, take the 
lad in and teach him the business. The 
boy is here, in this woild, not of his own 
choice, but for a purpose, and it devolves on 
the agents of his existence to put him in 
the way of education, development, im- 
provement, usefulness and happiness. He is 
not to be kicked and cuffed about like a 
dog, and then expected to exhibit angelic 
qualities. Would it not be as well for men 
and women first to qualify themselves for the 
high and sacred duties of parentage before 
entering into the relations of wedlock? 
Should they not first learn how to govern 
themselves? Should they not anticipate the 
wants and necessities of offspring, and pro- 
vide therefor? We hold parents largely 
responsible for the success or the failure of 
their children, 
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Wuy Everyzopy 1s Cross.—* O, Mary!” 
said a little boy, named John, to his sister, “I 
have found a pretty thing. It is a piece of red 
glass; and, when I look through it, everything 
looks red, too. The trees, the houses, the green 
grass, your face, and everything is red.” 

“Tt is very beautiful,” Mary replied ; “ would 
you like me to tell you how to learn a useful 
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lesson from it? You remember the other day 
you thought everybody very cross with you. 
Now you were like this piece of glass, which 
makes everything red because tt is red. You 


were cross, so you thought everybody about 
you cross, too. If you are in good humor, and 
kind to every one, all will seem kind to you. 
Try if they will not.” 


—— +04 


THE EAGLE OWL. 


—o—— 


HE European horned or eagle owl is the 

largest of the owl tribe of birds, even ex- 
ceeding the great American horned owl in 
stretch of wing by a few inches. In length, 
when full grown, it is about twenty-six inches, 
its wings extended measuring five feet. This 
bird is found more or less abundant in all the 





countries of Northern Europe and in the for- 
est and mountain regions of Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain, and Sicily. On Mount tna it is said 
to be especially numerous. The general color 
is a brownish red, with spots and markings of 
black, brown, and gray. This variety of col- 
ors, together with its great dark eyes, impart a 





really fine appearance to the bird. The young, 
when emerging from the egg, are covered with 
a white down which commences in about three 
weeks to change to a brownish gray. When 
about five weeks old the feathers begin to ap- 
pear, and their growth is rapid, the young be- 
ing able to fly at nine weeks, and at twelve be- 
ing quite as large as their parents. 

The habits of the eagle owl in freedom are 
similar to those of other predatory owls, but in 
confinement it generally becomes docile, and 
seems only to require sufficient food and kind 
treatment to be made contented with its cage 
and the society of man. An American author- 
ity has it that in confinement this bird ‘“‘is 
fierce, hissing, snapping, and barking when 
irritated.” We are told by Mr. Newman, of 
the London Zoological Society, that it is easily 
domesticated, but evinces much boldness and 
ferocity in the breeding season. In England 
its beauty and size have made it a favorite in 
aviaries and zoological gardens, and large num- 
bers are imported annually from Sweden and 
Norway to supply the demand for them. Suc- 
cess has attended the breeding of them in con- 
finement. In Arundel Castle a colony of eagle 
owls has been maintained for over sixty years, 
and is regarded a valuable appendage to the 
donjon keep of that venerable pile. 

Sometimes, however, one of these captives 
escapes from the control of his master and trices 
his broad wings in the open field, usually bring- 
ing up in the forest, where he subsists on rats, 
mice, and moles until shot by some sportsman. 
On the authority of an English’ paper it is stated 
that the eagle owl has never been killed in Ire- 
land, a remarkable assertion when it is consid- 
ered that the power of flight possessed by the 
bird is great, and that a channel of no very con 
siderable breadth separates England from that 
country. The Zologtst for 1849 states that sey- 
eral of these birds had been killed in one neigh- 
borhood, that of Melbourne in Derbyshire. 

The American screech owl, which is familiar 
enough to all our readers, is a small bird com- 
pared with the above, rarely exceeding ten 
inches in length and two feet in spread of 
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wing. Its plumage, when full-grown, is ashy 
brown, with brownish black stripes and mat- 
tlings of the same color. Its food is chiefly of 
beetles and field mice, which it seeks at night 
in the neighborhood of farm-houses and gar- 


—., 


dens. Its mournful, tremulous hoot, in refer. 
ence to which the superstitious and timid hayg 
conceived many strange and dire notions, eveg 
to the extent of accounting the bird a harbip. 
ger of ill, is too well known to require de 
scription. 
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HYGIENE OF INFANCY.* 


HERE are many little things respecting 

which mothers and nurses are apt to be 
careless, or of which they are really ignorant, 
that greatly affect the health, comfort, and wel- 
fare of the little one, and perhaps stamp it for 
good or evil during all future life. “Just as 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

Tue Business or Inrants.—Let all who 
have the care’ of infantile humanity understand 
that the business of infants is to grow. To 
grow normally they must be kept in a healthy 
condition. They must breath at all times, sleep 
all’ they are inclined to, and eat regularly. 
They must have proper clothing and due exer- 
cise, but this is generally self-regulating. Never 
mistake infants for toys or playthings. Never 
employ them to amuse yourself or entertain 
company. Never exhibit them for the purpose 
of reflecting the inherited charms and qualities 
of which the parents are proud—perhaps justly. 
In their own good time and manner, if they 
are well nourished and well rested, they will 
manifest all the virtues they possess without 
prompting. 

Recollect that character, as well as flesh, may 
be made or unmade in infancy. The seeds of 
virtue or of vice may be sown by a word, a 
look, a smile, ora blow. “ Mar the young sap- 
ling, and the gnarled oak will tell of thee for 
centuries to come.” Infants are as impressible 
as the plastic clay, and may be easily molded 
into vessels of honor or dishonor. If born with 
a sound organization, and normally trained and 
educated, they will never sliow any vicious 
disposition, except when abused, and then the 
“ugliness” will be merely the manifestation of 
the first law of all vital organism—self-preser- 
vation. Every thing that lives must defend it- 
self or die. This is true not only of every liv- 
ing organism as a whole, but of each individu- 
al, organ, structure, and tissue. It is true of 
the brain, the muscles, the nerves, the bones, 
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and even of the white corpuscles of the blood, 
And it is a very important truth—a truth which, 
when fully realized, must greatly modify, if not 
revolutionize, the manner in which civilized 
nations train and educate their children. 

This law of self-preservation is manifested 
when the gorged infant vomits the food it can 
not digest, when it sneezes because of dust or 
bad air, when it purges because of irritating 
matter or cathartic medicine in its bowels, and 
when it collapses into stupor from an over-dose 
of “soothing syrup,” The same law is mani- 
fested when the infant is attacked by mental 
impressions, angry words or deeds, harsh hand- 
ling, or harsher looks, and what is called “ pun- 
ishment,” whether it be shaking, spanking, 
cuffing, or whipping, or any other mode of in- 
flicting pain, necessarily put the infant on its 
defense. And if it grows up in this warfare 
against adverse influences, the ill-temper and 
vengeful passions, thus developed and cultiva- 
ted, will “ grow with its growth, and strengthen 
with its strength.” They will become its “ seo 
ond nature.” And now the great lesson dedu- 
cible from these considerations is, never punish 
nor correct a child in anger. If you can not 
keep your own temper you are not fit to governa 
child. Never punish a child at all ; but correct, 
instruct, advise, always. Civilization ought to 
learn a lesson from savage life on this subject. 
When the Indian child does a naughty thing, 
the parents, instead of whipping it, take it into 
the woods by itself and give it a good talking to. 

Children should never be scolded at all, nor 
reprimanded in company. If necessary to ad- 
monish or correct before folks, do it in mild 
language, and with gentle manner, rather sug- 
gesting the right than condemning the wrong. 
Nothing tends more to sour the disposition, 
alienate the ‘affections, and harden the heart, 
than wounding the sensibilities of young chil 
dren by reproaches or criminations in presence 


of company. Many parents lose all govern- 


mental influence, all control of their ci:ildren 
in this manner—the more they scold, fret, 
pound, or whip, the more undutiful the child 
becomes, 
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The principle I am advocating ought to be 
applied to common schools, and the rod abol- 
ished forever. “Strike a man!” said William 
Ellery Channing, in one of his thrilling addresses 
against human bondage. With athousand-fold 
emphasis might one exclaim against striking an 
utterly helpless and non-resistant child. 

ExerciseE.—The best general rule is letalone- 
atieness. I am of the opinion that all the con- 
trivances in the world for exercising nursing 
infants have done more harm than good. Set 
to itself on a smooth surface out of the way of 
all burning or bruising instrumentalities, it 
will exercise all it can profitably, and just in 
the manner that it should. It will first demon- 
sratfe with its little legs and feet, and lively arms 
and fingers; then roll its growing body about 
promiscuously ; next creep on all fours, and 
finally essay the perpendicular, just as nature 
intended it should, and finally walk, run, hop, 
skip, and jump, “in the way it should go.” It 
is true that some of the fashionable exercising 
apparatus in vogue—the elastic baby jumper, 
for example—may be nicely adjusted as to do 
no particular harm and possibly enable the 
child to get on its feet sooner than it would if 
only exercised in the natural way. But I fear 
that physical development is as objectionable 
as precocious mentality. 

“ Bapy-Ta.Lk.”—Never -indulge in what is 
commonly known as baby-talk, nor let any one 
else address your child in that manner. Every 
word or syllable that is spoken to a child, how- 
ever young, should be distinctly articulated and 
correctly pronounced, nor should the intona- 
tions be any different from those which are 
proper when speaking to an adult. Children 
are imitative creatures. They readily imitate 
your manner of mumbling, gibbering, and dis- 
torting language, and, perhaps, as they grow up, 
will “ better the instruction.” You should no 
more pervert or sophisticate the language you 
address to an infant a year old or less, than you 
should poison or adulterate the food for its 
stomach. Language and music are the cloth- 
ing of our thoughts and feelings, and our speech 
and song should correctly represent them. 

A child that is always addressed in proper 
tone and language, other things being equal, 
may speak with more propriety and grammat- 
ical accuracy at three or four years of age, than 
another child can at eight or ten, whose “ teach- 
ets of elocution” have been baby-talkers. 
There is no shadow of reason for this silly cus- 
tom. “Oh, reform it altogether.” 

AMUSEMENTS.—These of every kind should 
beas much out of doors as the weather will per- 





mit. The difference between open air and 
house air is as much in favor of a child as of an 
adult. Indeed, it is much more important, for 
the dust, gases, and other impurities of indoor 
apartments, which would not be noticed by an 
adult, might seriously damage the more suscep- 
tible child. As soon as the little thing is able to 
toddle, its proper carpet in fair weather is the 
green grass, or a blanket spread on the clean dirt 
—nothing is purer than the uncontaminated 
earth. There is no objection to the baby-car- 
riage, as a means of exercise and amusement , 
but in cities careless servant girls are very apt to 
jounce the infant over the gutters and rough 
places in a rough and injurious manner, which 
may damage it for life. Every nurse should be 
thoroughly cautioned in this matter. Besides 
riding in its carriage, or in the nurse’s arms, 
and the use of the playthings already mentioned, 
no special amusements are called for until the 
period of infancy ends with the completion of 
the first set of teeth. 


— #00 


MISCHIEF OF IDEALITY. 


" | eine virtue has its corresponding 
—4 vice; therefore, to be excessively vir- 
tuous is to be vicious.” 


“ Here is something for you,” I said, read- 
the above sentence to my friend, Mrs. Allen. 

“For me!” the exclamation was full of 
surprise and reproach. 

“ Yes, for you; in some respects you are so 
virtuous that you are vicious; so good that 
you are bad.” : 

“In what respects, pray?” 

“Well, your Ideality, for instance, is a 
tyrant, and usurps the freedom of your house- 
hold. The quality given you to make home 
beautiful, carried to excess in a few direc- 
tions, makes home disagreeable, to say the 
least ; Ideality, held in check, makes home a 
heaven; ungoverned, excessive, it makes 
home a place that husband and children 
seek to escape from.” 

“Tt is necessary that I should have things 
perfectly neat and in order.” 

“Tt is necessary to some persons to steal.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T mean that an educated and trained will 
must be the arbiter between our unbalanced 
and conflicting qualities. If Acquisitiveness 
is excessive, and tends to interference with 
the rights of others, it must be put dow2 
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resolutely ; but no less must the finer quali- 
ties be governed if they tend to interference 
with the general good. Your children have 
as good a right to a certain degree of free- 
dom and happiness as you have to ideal neat- 
ness and order. We must train our Ideality 
to take in the whole scale of development, 
and not the perfection of one quality. You 
think incessantly about perfect neatness, 
while the children in an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, where they are not afraid of spoiling 
anything, plot about the best way to circum- 
vent your restraint.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“T heard Jack saying this morning that he 
was going to invite the boys Thursday night 
—Bridget’s day out— because mamma was 
‘so afraid of her old carpet.’ He intends to 
take his friends into the kitchen; and Sue 
confides to me that she don’t enjoy inviting 








the girls, ‘it makes mamma so nervous tp 
have company.’ Our characters are in pm 
cess at present, and to insist on the perfes 
tion of a little part, at the expense of th 
building, is a great waste and wrong. Neat 
ness is a virtue; but patience with the free 
joyous, healthy carelessness of child-life is 
greater virtue; and while you hold your ideal 
of Order in check, by an approach to ideal py 
tience and sweetness of temper, you can cul. 
tivate Order in your children; you can win 
your husband to share your interest in the 
minor details of beauty. Remember that 
beauty is large, and that a carpet, or ban 
upholstery, or delicate china, are but trifling 


accessories. To lose the confidence, to de 
stroy the reverence, to cloud-the spontaneous 
joy of your children, to gradually drive you 
husband to seek freedom outside of home~ 
these are the mischiefs of Ideality. 

MRS. W. F. BUTTS, 


—~0e—_——. 


YESTERDAY. 


How fair the earth was yesterday, 
How green the meadows were! 
The poet, Nature, had no need 
Of an interpreter. 
A golden haze enwrapt the hills, 
A bright and ambient glow, 
Like veil of mist, dropped low and kissed 
The valley just below. 


The violets their blue bells swung 
Upon the grassy lea, 

And starry daisies raised their eyes 
Toward heaven wonderingly. 





The meadows, in their sheen arrayed, 
Looked fair as any bride, 

It did not seem one beauteous dream 
Of earth had been denied. 


To-day the sky is ashen-hued, 
The wind sobs on the heath, 
Dire shadows lie upon the hills, 
And on the vale beneath. 
But, mirrored in the shining glass 
Of loving memory, 
The yester’s sheen lies bright between 
The somber mist and me. 
HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


—+0e—___ 


ECONOMY. 


HEN I wrote this word I was not 
thinking as much of the slow accu- 
mulation and careful expenditure of dollars 
and cents as of something else which, to my 
mind, breaths more of the true spirit of the 
meaning. Shakspeare says: 
“* Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 
’*Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands ; 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 
Now, none of us suppose that Shakspeare 
would have borne the loss of his purse with 
more philosphical resignation than the rest 
of mankind, or spoken of this trashy needful 





in such scornful terms, if he had not placed 
it face to face with something so far superior. 

Money is a question of industry, and as 
long as we have health, there is money stored 
up in our brains and in our sinews, of which 
we are the lawful bankers, and which is sub- 
ject to our draft; but when we contemplate 
the economy of something that, once lost, is 
lost forever, the question assumes a new im- 
portance. For instance, our vitality is part 
of our stock in trade. We start out in life, 
usually, with a portion sufficient to our needs. 
To illustrate: we will suppose, when upon 
the eve of a journey, a man was given a sum 
of money sufficient to carry him to his des 
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tination in comfort and safety, but assured 
that this would be the extent of the supply, 
and that if he grew careless or wasteful he 
would be set upon by robbers, or perish hy 
the wayside. Would we feel called upon to 
pity him, if he should wantonly waste this 
precious capital? Yet this is but a true pic- 
ture of our extravagance in the matter of vi- 
tality; we fling it away upon our amusements, 
our appetites, and our avarice; and, before 
the shadows of middle life fall athwart our 
paths, we are set upon by robbers in the 
shape of disease, or sink down upon the 
threshold of usefulness, utterly drained of 
strength and vigor. Nature intended that 
we should live temperately, and her penalties 
are severe and certain in the end. We are 
always ready enough with promises of reform, 
but somehow that artful villain, Self-indul- 
gence, always has a key that will fit the 
locks of our resolutions, and he just glides in 
and takes us by surprise, and, once face to 
face with him, we are cowards in our own 
cause. 

We are all economizing more or less in the 
wrong direction. For instance, the (too often 
imaginary) need arises for a new garment. 
But there is that new book, too, whose praises 
are in every one’s mouth. We pause irreso- 
lute, but\taste (?) soon triumphs over judg- 
ment. She whispers such captivating hints 
about that new spring suit, with its bewitch- 
ing trimmings, and of the lovely shade of 
that ribbon, etc., and it is soon all over with 
the book. So we quiet conscience in some 
way, and content ourselves with less brain 
furniture, while we minister to our vanity. 

And the way we economize time is about 
on a par with the rest of our wise operations. 
Some of us think the day isn’t good for much 
except to sleep in, and so we go out three or 
four nights in a week, and keep our foolish 
eyes bright by excitement, and call it fun; 
but by-and-by we find that we are delicate, 
and that the dyspepsia is drawing its green 
shade over our vision. We complain that 
we are wretched and tired of living, and look 
around for sympathy. If we can, we go to 
some fashionable water-cure ; and if we can’t, 
we have the blues, and write poetry to in- 
flict on some unoffending editor. Whenever 
I see a garland of pale verses, overflowing 
with sentimental ecstasies about dying, and 


shadowed with dismal reflections about this 
vale of tears, I always think that dyspepsia 
is at the bottom of it, and long to recommend 
to the authoress a liberal prescription of 
broom exercise, early rising, and Graham 
bread, until her physical organization be- 
comes sound and her mind acquires a healthy 
tone. EDITH LYSLE. 


P SS 
JUDGING BY FACES. 


MAN’S character is stamped upon his 

face by the time that he is thirty. I had 
rather put my trust in any human being’s coun- 
tenance than in his words. The lips may lie, 
the face can not. To be sure, “a man may 
smile and smile and be a villain ;” but what a 
smile it is—a false widening of the mouth and 
creasing of the cheeks, an unpleasant grimace 
that makes the observer shudder. “ Rascal” is 
legibly written all over it. 

Among the powers that are given us for our 
good is that of reading the true characters of 
those we meet by the expression of the features, 
And yet most people neglect it, or doubt the 
existence of the talisman which would save 
them from dangerous friendships or miserable 
marriages; such fearing to trust a test so intan- 
gible and mysteriots, act in a defiance of their 
impulses, and suffer in consequence. 

There are few who could not point out an 
actual idiot, if they meet him, and many know 
a confirmed drunkard at sight. It is as easy to 
know a bad man also. The miser wears his 
meanness in his eyes, in his pinched features, 
in his complexion. The brutal man shows his 
brutality in his low forehead, prominent chin 
and bull neck. The crafty man, all suavity- 
and elegance, can nét put his watchful eyes and 
snaky smile out of sight as he does his purpose, 
The thief looks nothing else under heaven, and 
those who lead unholy lives have so positive 
an impress of guilt upon their features that it 
is a marval that the most ignorant and innocent 
are ever imposed upon by them. 

Perhaps it is the fear that conscientious peo- 
ple have of being influenced by beauty, or want 
of it, which leads so many to neglect the culti- 
vation of the power which may be brought to 
such perfection; but a face may be beautiful 
and bad, and positively plain and yet good. I 
scarcely think any one would mistake in this 
way, and I aver that when a man past the earl- 
jest youth looks good and pure and true, it is 
safe to believe that he is so.—NV. Y. Scotsman. 

[We think the word discerning character by 
faces better than judging. One discerns intui- 
tively, when he could not give a reason for his 
impression. If one judges another, he is sup- 
posed to have other grounds than his intuitions 





for his judginent.] 
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FAMOUS TREES OF THE WORLD. 


REE-LIFE all over the world, in every 

age and every clime, under sunny south- 

ern skies or the bleak, bare heavens of the 

north, has its wonderful giant-like monarchs, 

its hoary old sages, rugged with age, its poet- 

ical, love-dreaming and love-suggesting speci- 

mens, and its useful, plain, honest members. 

In fact, like the human life, the forest deni- 

izens have their world within themselves, their 
kings and sages and plebeian hordes. 

The subject is a vast one—thousands of 
trees bear names or attributes worthy of de- 
scription. The most remarkable species, as 
to size, are the baobab of Africa, the conifere 
of Upper California, the banyan of India, the 
lindens of Germany, and the ouks and yews 
of England. 

The African baobab (Adansonia digitata) 
is held by botanists to be the oldest and 
largest specimen of vegetable growth in the 
world. Adanson saw one in the Cape de 
Verde Islands within whose trunk, overlaid 
by three hundred close layers of wood, he 
discovered an inscription carved by two 
English travelers three centuries before. By 
the aid agd position of this inscription he 
was able to arrive at a correct estimate not 
only of the length of time which it took the 
tree-stem to grow, or in¢rease in size, but 
the exact age of the tree itself, which he 
puts down at 5,150 years. The stem ordi- 
narily attains only ten or twelve feet in 
height, but is thirty-four feet in diameter, 
this immense foundation being required to 
support the foliage which grows upon it. 
The main branch rises perpendicularly sixty 
feet, and from it shoot other branches ex- 
tending horizontally fifty or more fect on 
all sides, and which, heing loaded with the 
most exuberant growth of leaves, forms a 
verdant crown of sometimes an hundred and 
sixty feet in diameter, a single tree giving 
thus the appearance of a forest. It is called 
by the natives by a name which signifies “a 
thousand years,” which would seem to be in 
agreement with the calculations of its age by 





all herbalists, A group of these baobab trees 
crowning the summit of its rocks, gives the 
name to the Cape Verde Isle—“ green cape.” 

The next in size, and of course in age, are 
the celebrated pines of California, the sequoia 
gigantea, known by various popular names 
among the miners and other inhabitants of 
the district in which they grow: “The 
Mammoth Washington Tree,” which was 
discovered by the naturalist Lob on the Si- 
erra Nevada, at an elevation of five thousand 
feet ; “The Miner’s Cabin,” which is large 
enough for a comfortable dwelling-place, 
being a hollow tree three hundred feet high 
with an excavation seventeen feet in breadth 
and thirty feet in circumference; “‘ The Three 
Sisters,” three trees which, springing from 
one root, are so interlaced as to appear but 
one tree; another “ The Riding School,” has 
been blown down by a terrible storm which 
swept over the valley. It has a hollow stem 
into which a horse can be ridden for seventy- 
five feet and turned round. 

These trees stand in groups, and many of 
them attain four hundred feet in height. 
Judging from the rings found within those 
that have been felled, they are mostly over 
three thousand years old. Dr. Biglow tells 
of one which he measured: “ Eighteen feet 
from the stump it was fourteen and a half 
feet in diameter. As the diminution of the 
annual rings of growth from the heart or 
center to the outer circumference or sap- 
wood appeared in regular succession, I placed 
my hand midway, measuring six inches, and 
carefully counting the rings on that space, 
which were one hundred and thirty, making 
the age of the tree, by this computation, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five 
years.” As to its size he says, “It required 
thirty-one paces, three feet each, to measure 
its circumference, making ninety-three feet ;” 
and to fell it they were obliged to use pump 
augersand bore it. It took five men twenty- 
two days to lay it low, and the mere cutting 
down cost over $500. 
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It is said there are over five hundred of 
these gigantic trees within an area of fifty 
acres, ninety of which are of colossal size. 

At Chapultepec, Mexico, there is an Amer- 
ican cypress (Tazodium distichum) which 
when the Spaniards entered the country, 
1520, was called “The Cypress of Monte- 
zuma,” being then of immense size, over 
forty feet in girth and an hundred and 
twenty in height. And the province of Oax- 
aca, in the same country, shows the cypress 
which sheltered Cortez and his troops still in 
a fine condition. According to De Candolle, 
these trees are four thousand years old. 

A chestnut tree still grows upon Mount 
Etna called by the natives Castagna di cento 
cavalla, becawse an hundred horsemen can be 
concealed in its interior, which, being hollow, 
measures an hundred and eighty feet round. 
At Babylon stands a willow tree, in the an- 
cient gardens of Semiramis, and supposed to 
be coeval with her reign. A peculiar sighing 
sound heard in the branchés, and caused by 
some action of the wind upon them, is be- 
lieved by the Arabs to be the voices of the 
spirits hidden among its foliage. As no 
bird or insect ever lights upon it, or flowers 
grow or indeed live near it, they think them 
evil spirits whose presence is a bane. 

By the city of Neustadt, in the kingdom 
of Wurtemberg, there stood a linden tree 
which was antique in 1229, for it is written 
“that the city of Neustadt, then called Helm- 
bundt, was destroyed 1226 and rebuilt 1229, 
near the great linden.” It was so well known 
that for centuries Germans spoke of Neustadt 
as “the city near the linden.” A poem of 
1408 describes it as standing near the gate, 
its branches propped by sixty-seven stone 
pillars, In 1664 these pillars were increased 


. to eighty-two, and in 1832 to an hundred 


and six. In 1832 the trunk, at the height 
of six feet from the ground, measured thirty- 
seven feet, and it was estimated in that year, 
when a terrible storm rendered it well-nigh a 
wreck, to be over eight hundred years old. 
There are oaks in England ptanted before 
the Norman Conquest, 1066, and yew trees 
(Taxrusbaccata) still older. One at Fountain 
Abbey, Ripon, in Yorkshire, was said by 
Pennant, 1770, to be twelve hundred years 
old; another in a churchyard at Braburn, 
Kent, measured by Evelyn, 1660, was then 





two thousand eight hundred and eighty 
years old, making it now over three thou- 
sand years, if still standing. : 

In the Baider Valley, near Balaklava. 
there stands a walnut tree which, though 
twelve hundred years old, has not yet “ for- 
gotten to be useful,” but yields annually a 
crop of from eighty to one hundred thousand 
nuts. It belongs to five Tartar families, who 
amicably divide the fruit among them. 

The finest specimen of the celebrated ban- 
yan tree of Ceylon is found at Mount Lavinia, 
seven miles from Colombo. Two roads run 
through its stems; some of its fibrous shoots 
have been trained, like the stays of a ship, 
to intercept the road, while others hang half 
way down with beautiful vistas of cocoa-palms 
seen through its pillar-like stems and leaves. 
It throws a shadow at noon over four acres 
of ground. 

Cedars are found on Mount Lebanon, sup- 
posed to be the remains of those vast forests 
from which Solomon cut the timbers for the 
temple three thousand years ago. Maundrell 
counted sixteen still standing in 1696 that 
measured thirty, feet, and were over an hun- 
dred feet in the spread of the branches. 

The feathery cocoa-nut and fan-like pal- 
myra of the Deccan countries of India, the 
hardly less beautiful date tree, useful for so 
many purposes that it seems as if a native 
Hindoo could scarcely get through life with- 
out it, are all trees of world-widt note, and 
many specimens of them are famous both for 
size and age. The date tree, besides provid- 
ing the inhabitants of its vicinity with al- 
most every thing used in their domestic 
economy, its fruit serving them as the chief 
article of food; the stems and leaves as bas- 
kets, mats, roof-covering, and carpet, is the 
source from which they imbibe their com- 
mon drink, tara. Deep incisions being made 
in the trunk, a pleasant and abundant 
beverage exudes, both refreshing and invig- 
orating if drank while fresh, but intoxicating 
if allowed to ferment by exposure to the 
tropical sun. The tara, however, is much 
sought for when in a fermented state by the 
English soldiers, and causes many of the ir- 
regularities and crimes recorded of the troops 
in India. Indeed, it is said that a camp 
pitched near a “ toddy tope,” or date-grove, 
is sure of being disorderly. 
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Among the trees having claim to historic 
fame none are more worthily celebrated in our 
own country than the “Charter Oak” of 
Hartford, Conn., in which was concealed 
from British tyranny (1687) the charter of 
the colony for several years. And the 
“Treaty Elm” under which the good Wil- 
liam Penn made his treaty with the Indians, 
1682, and which stood upon the banks of the 
Delaware until the year 1827, when, in spite 


of the care taken to preserve it, it fell to the 1 


ground, and had a re-genesis in the shape of 
canes, snuff-boxes, and drinking-cups. 

The walnut tree, originally called-Gaul-nut 
from having been introduced into England 
from France (ancient Gaul) was once consid- 
ered by herbalists to be efficacious in all dis- 
eases of the head, as it bore the head signature 
(i. e.,a resemblance to the head), the outer 
skin being the pericranium, the shell the 
skull, the kernel the brain. At the end of 
the sixteenth century walnuts did more serv- 
ice than cannon-balls, as at the siege of 
Amiens by the Spanish during their oppo- 
sition to the ascension of Henri Quatre to 
the French throne a party of soldiers dressed 
as French peasants brought a cart-load of 
nuts to sell, and when admitted, as they 
passed through the gates let some of the nuts 
spill out, which the guards dispersed eagerly 
to gather up, and while stooping were set 
upon, killed, and the gate taken by the dis- 
guised peasants, who then admitted the 
Spanish army. 

In ancient times the fig-tree was sacred to 
the gods. Its leaves were used for the 
crown of Saturn. Its branches borne in pro- 
cession at the feast of Plynteria, when the 
statue of Minerva was washed. In the Thar- 
gelia, a feast of the sun, they wore the fig 
and played on flutes an ode to “ the fig tree.’’ 
The Romans honored it because Romulus and 
Remus were found under a fig tree, and it 
was considered a type of friendship. 

The quince tree, a native of Cydon, in 
Crete, was sacred to Venus, and considered 
an emblem of love and happiness. By the 
laws of Solon the bride and groom were re- 
quired to eat a quince together at the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

The soap plant of California is not only 
heautiful but useful, the bulbs being pre- 
ferred by those who use them to the finest 





quality of soap. The botanical name of the 
tree is Phalangium pomaridianum. There is 
another tree, Chelaria saponana, found in 
South America, the bark of which is used as 
soap also. 

The most beautiful tree of India, and, it is 
said, in the world, called by the natives 
Jonesia asika, bears a red flower resembling 
the ixora, of the most wonderful beauty and 
sweetness, while the denseness of its foliage 
is a marvel to behold. Another tree of 
India, the TYamala (Xanthocynus picorius) 
bears black blossoms of a most singular 
shape. 

The mulberry, famous the world over, shall 
close this mere mention of celebrated tree- 
life. Since the Babylonian lovers, Pyramus 
and Thisbe, in despair of the “ course of 
true love running smooth,” impurpled the 
spotless white of the mulberry blossom with 
their life-blood, this tree, with its dark- 


winged leaves, its sanguine-juiced fruit, has _ 


been sung by poets and lauded by scholars, 
The Morea of Greece is named from its fan- 
cied resemblance to the shape of the mul- 
berry leaf. The Rev. F. Gastrel, of Stratford- 
on-Avon, has sent his name down to 
ignominious disgrace, having in the year 
1786 “wantonly and brutishly” cut down 
the favorite tree of Shakspeare, a mulberry 
planted by the poet’s own hand. 

The introduction of the mulberry into 
France for the food of silk-worms was bit- 
terly opposed by the people, and only effect- 
ed by the will of Henri IV., who foresaw the 
vast wealth to be thus gained. There is a 
pretty Oriental proverb inculcating patience 
and hope, which says, “ With time and pa- 
tience each leaf of the mulberry becomes the 
softest silk.” 

And the Lord God planted the trees of 
the field—“ every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight and good for food; the tree of life also 
in the midst of the garden, and the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil,” under the 
shadow of which Eve and Lucifer had that 
agreeable little intercourse from which came 
all this trouble and confusion ! 


—__+0+_—_. 
Tue Founpation.—This from Edward Ev- 


eret:—To read the English language we'll, to 
write with dispatch a neat, legible hand and 
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be master of the first four rules of arithmetic, so 
as to dispose of at once, with accuracy, every 
question of figures which comes up in practice 
—I call this a good education. And if you add 
the ability to write pure grammatical English, 
I regard it as an excellent education. These 


are the tools. You can do much with them, 
but you’re helpless without them. They are 
the foundation ; and unless you begin with these 
all your flashy attainments, a little geology, and 
all other ologies and osophies, are ostentatious 
rubbish. 
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SAMUEL BICKLEY, JR. 


STRONG face, the organization in gen- 

eral of a “ self-made,” individual man. 
He bears the stamp of the western man whose 
row has been hoed amid asperities, which 
have not been conquered without leaving 
something of an impress of their nature upon 
his character. He is a strong, enduring, en- 
ergetic man, with enough of aspiration and 
decision, as witnessed by the high crown, to 
furnish a high motive for effort. His full 
ide-head indicates mechanical ability of a 
superior order, and a fondness for the esthetic 
in physical life. He has that sort of ready 


contrivance or capacity which enables him to 
meet contingencies, His planning talent as- 
sociated with his large perceptives enables 
him to adapt his acquirements of information 
to purposes of utility, and gives him a natu- 
ral disposition to scientific matters. He be- 
lieves in economy and prudence, in turning 
things to good account. With such a head 
he ought to be an inventor of valuable ap- 
paratus or implements, or a civil engineer, 
Educated, he would show superior ability as 
a teacher or physician. 





Samuel Bickley, Jr., was born on the 13th 


~ 
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of November, 1810, in Middlesex, England. 
In 1836 he and his father, who is now one 
hundred and two years of age, and still hale 
and hearty, emigrated to this country and 
settled on a piece of land in the heart of a 
wilderness, which was for a long time desig- 
nated by the euphonious title of “the Bick- 
ley swamp-hole.” But indomitable pluck 
and energy triumphed, and in this wilderness 
and out of it has arisen one of the finest 
farms in Genesee County. The farm is a per- 
fect paradise of fruits, flowers, and vegetables, 
and teeming crops, and boasts of buildings 
enough to make a small village. 

Besides being a scientific farmer, Mr. Bick- 
ley has been a successful lecturer on Phrenol- 
ogy and kindred subjects for over a quarter 
of a century, and he has won no little celeb- 
rity in the region of his residence for his 
knowledge of science. Besides his labors as 
a farmer and as a lecturer, he has contributed 
much to the local press. As a delineator of 
character he is clear, explicit, and faithful, 
having, it is claimed, no superiors in his 
State. 

Mr. Bickley never received the advantages 
of a school education, even in the most lim- 
ited sense of the term, and hence is altogeth- 
er self-instructed. He is a man of strong 
convictions, addicted to none of the common 
social vices, and is a strong advocate of tem- 
perance in all its forms. 

His style as a lecturer and writer may be 
inferred from the following extract from an 
article recently published in the Wolverine 
Citizen: 

“A great lamentation of how men have 
fallen in morals is an every-day occurrence. 
I consider man is now as good and a little 
better than he ever was before in intellect 
and moral conditions. That all men have 
plenty of animal brains we will admit, but 
not near as much nor are they as active as 
they used to be in our forefathers. That in- 
tellect and morals are gaining and ascending 
all must admit. It is no criterion because 
some of our men in high station have shown 
a breach of trust. We know how they get 
into office; most of them by sharpness in 
trade, and when they got this wealth it was 
easy to buy up the votes of the dishonest, 
and gull the fools. When a man gets wealth 
and puts on a good appearance, we are fool- 





ish enough to think he is a respectable man, 
Property covers a multitude of sins, but 
where, on the other hand, is a man every 
way worthy for the highest public trust, but, 
forsooth, has not grabbed a very big share of 
this world’s goods; you do not shower fat 
offices on him; no, he is not thought respect. 
able enough. Verily we are a curious race, 
Men that we know to be dishonest all their 
lifetime, that have been directly and indi- 
rectly stealing from their fellow-men, we put 
into places where they can carry it on ona 
grander scale; and when it turns out that 
they have been practicing in their old line, 
we make a great to-do and lament on the 
fall of man. * * * Such men luxuriate 
and give full play to their animal faculties, 
supposing that wealth is going to do every- 
thing for them; but in the latter part of 
their lives they find out a great mistake, 
They find out that property, if it is not used 
for a good purpose, is nothing more thana 
bubble; prick it, and it bursts, and carries 
them as victims into general destruction.” 


——— #00 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


HE calling in which man is trained nec. 

essarily exercises a considerable influence 

in the development of his character. It affects 

his gait, his manner, and his speech, as well as 
his mental and moral characteristics. 

It is impossible to mistake the military man. 
He is an illustration of the power of discipline. 
The new recruit—the clod-hopper from the 
plough—is soon “‘ [icked” into shape—becomes 
asmart, well-set-up fellow, and never afterward 
rélapses into the lout. 

How different is the sailor! He rolls about on 
his sea legs— his feet always seem as if they 
were grasping for a footing. His manner is 
free and easy, with nothing of the precision 
and formality of the military man. His feel 
ings, manners and ideas are of a piece with his 
outer man. There is no mistaking Jack Tar 
for Corporal Trim. 

It is the same with other trades and profes 
sions. Takea lawyer, forinstance. Habit and 
discipline have made him precise and system- 
atic in the transaction of business. He is & 
martinet in all things. His mind is made up 
of pigeon-holes, in which his facts and ideas 
are filed and docketed in regular alphabetical or- 
der. Heisared-tapisteven atheart. He keeps 
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old letters and lays them up as evidence. His 
whole character becomes fixed and determined 
by his profession. There is no mistaking the 
lawyer. 

The divine is the very opposite. He has no 
knowledge whatever of business or ruinous 
habits. He is the most innocent of mortals. 
Of all professional men, he knows the least of 
practical life. He is always making blunders 
if he meddles with business. His business is 
speech. He is a student,a reader of books, a 
writer of sermons. And students are generally 
men of little practical wisdom. A man who is 
great in the dead languages is rarely great at 
anything else. He may know all about Greece 
and Rome, but next to nothing about his own 
age andcountry. He may even be ignorant of 
its literature. Hugh Miller says, in his autobi- 
ography, that “all the great readers of my 
acquaintance—the men most extensively ac- 
quainted with English literature—were not the 
men who had received the classical education. 
In that common sense which reasons but does 





not argue,and which enables men to pick their 
stepping prudently through the journey of life, 
I found that classical education gave no supe- 
riority whatever; nor did it appear to form so 
fitting an introduction to the realities of busi- 
ness as that course of dealing with things tan- 
gible and actual in which the working man has 
to exercise his faculties, and from which he 
derives his experience.” 

The medical man, again, is something quite 
different from either the lawyer or the divine. 
He is very much of a“ lady’s man.” He pos- 
sesses no marked individuality of character. 
By habituating himself to humor the foibles 
of people of all kinds, he merges his own indi- 
viduality, but becomes a very accommodating, 
agreeable, chatty, gossiping, kindly person. 
His success in business depends mainly on this, 
and so his character is influenced and formed. 
Such men as Abernethy, who preserve their 
strong individuality throughout their profes- 
sional career, are the exceptions which go to 
prove the rule. 


——_20e—_—__ 


PRE-ADAMITE MAN NOT IN THE BIBLE. 


HE origin of man is usually made a pure- 

ly scientific inquiry ; but there have been 
some discussions of this subject from a Bible 
standpoint. One of these appeared some- 
thing more than a year ago in the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and I then promised 
myself to prepare a reply to that document 
if there was no answer from any one else. I 
have seen none that I regard as conclusive, 
and I shall, even at this late hour, submit a 
few thoughts on the subject. 

Other writers besides the one I have just 
mentioned maintain that the Mosaic narra- 
tive gives clear indications of the existence 
of pre-Adamite races. But the passages to 
which they refer when impartially examined 
will hardly bear such an interpretation. 
These men have doubtless been led to dis- 
cover such indication as a means of avoiding 
the (to them) unpalatable conclusion that 
the diverse races now on the earth have 
& common origin, Now, I submit that 
whether they have such an origin or not, a 
fair investigation of Bible truth reveals noth- 
ing to the contrary. 

Let us examine some of: the passages on 
which our authors rely. As a first example 
take Gen. x., 5: “ By these were the isles of 





the Gentiles divided in their lands.” The 
sons of Japheth are meant. It is claimed 
from this that the isles were already settled, 
and, of course, by another race, when Noah 
and his sons came forth from their wondrous 
voyage. Thisis to assume that the deluge 
was limited, a mooted point, and yet that it 
destroyed all of Adam’s posterity, else these 
islanders might have been of the same stock 
as Noah. But without discussing the extent 
of the deluge for the present, or the difficulty 
in which these writers involve themselves, 
let us inquire into the time at which this 
record was made. According to the accepted 
Bible chronology, Moses wrote about 800 
years after the Flood. This period could 
not have been less, though it might have 
been indefinitely greater, but whether greater 
or not, the fact remains that Moses spoke of 
these isles, not as they were called when 
Japheth’s sons settled them, but as they were 
known when he wrote. This is in perfect 
harmony with the Mosaic style. In his de- 
scription of Eden he does not mention the 
five rivers by the names Adam gave them, or 
indicate that Adam had any names for them 
at all; but he mentions them by the names 
they bore in his own day. He did this that 
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he might be understood by his contempora- 
ries. There was no memory of Edenic days 
among his people, and if he had spoken of 
those early times in terms they could not 
comprehend, he would have been under the 
necessity of an explanation, which was avoid- 
ed by using names with which they were 
familiar. These islands were called the 
“Isles of the Gentiles” because they were 
settled by Japheth’s posterity, not before. 
An example of the same kind is found in the 
land of Cain’s exile, It was called the “land 
of Nod,” or, “the land of the wanderer,” not 
before he dwelt there, but because he did 
wander to that place. The most, then, that 
can be got out of that passage is simply this: 
these grandsons of Noah settled certain 
islands that were known in Moses’ time as 
the “isles of the Gentiles.” In our own his- 
tories we constantly use such language. 
Thus, we say that South Carolina was settled 
by a party of French Huguenots in 1562. 
We do not mean that it was South Carolina 
when they colonized it, but that it is now 
called by that name. We must speak in this 
way to avoid undue prolixity in historical 
accounts. Moses always did this, and if 
afterward a name used by him became obso- 
lete, subsequent expounders of the law intro- 
duced the modern name. (See Gen. xxiii. 2.) 

We are also referred to passages in the 
prophets, where are mentioned nations that 
were strange to Israel. One of the strongest 
of these, and a type of all the rest, is Jer. v. 
15: “Lo! I will bring a nation upon you 
from afar, O house of Israel, saith the Lord; 
it is a mighty nation and an ancient nation, 
a nation whose language thou understandest 
not, neither knowest what they say.” Now, 
candidly, if there is any indication of a pre- 
Adamite man here, I confess I am unable to 
see it. Suppose there was a nation with 
which Israel was unacquainted, is it any 
more than we should expect when we con- 
sider the limited means of communication in 
that age and between neighboring kingdoms? 
This is but natural among people of Israel’s 
habits; and had other nations been as much 
confined to locality in their wars and con- 
quests as were the Jews, they would have 
been in the profoundest ignorance of distant 
countries. We must remember that Israel 
was but a small part of the Shemitic family, 





and besides the numerous other tribes of this 
stock, there remained all the Japhetic and 
Hamitic families to wander away and be- 
come strangers to the little tribe of Jacob, 
There is nothing more natural than this, 
The distant settlements of these kindred 
peoples, and their constant migrations as 
their increased numbers demanded it, would 
be lost sight of by the bondsmen of the Pha- 
roahs, and when their restless and energetic 
spirit had developed them into great natidns, 
they might easily return to their Jewish 
cousins, strangers and speaking a strange 
tongue. But while this is true, and affords a 
sufficient explanation of the prophetic refer- 
ences, the word strange is in most instances 
not used in this sense. It simply means for- 
eign, and a stranger, a foreigner, or an exile, 
This is the obvious meaning in the many 
references to “strange women” and “ strange 
wives.” 

Again, we are assured that Cain’s wife was 
a pre-Adamite, for he obtained her in “the 
land of Nod.” That, indeed, is a revelation. 
The text does not affirm that he obtained her 
there. A careful reading will convince any 
one of that. I have already indicated that 
“the land of Nod” was not so called before, 
but because Cain settled there. The name 
itself points to this conclusion, and such, I 
believe, is generally admitted to be the mean- 
ing of the passage. The most obvious un- 
derstanding of the account is that he took 
his wife with him into exile, or rather that 
she, woman-like, followed him in his hard 
punishment, remembering the fiat of Jeho- 


‘vah, “They shall be one flesh.” It can not 


be denied that she is introduced to us rather 
abruptly, and, perhaps, a little unexpectedly, 
and we naturally feel some curiosity about 
her origin, and would like to know if Cain 
married into a respectable family. But we 
look in vain, as far as the Bible account is 
concerned, for any other father and mother 
for her than Adam and Eve. Surely she 
could have no more honorable parentage. 
Then, let no one be horrified if I should say 
she was most likely Cain’s own sister. There 
is nothing unreasonable in this, or inconsist- 
ent with the history. Of course, what neces- 
sity then justified we now rightly condemn. 
We would expect that such a custom as the 
inter-marriage of the closely-related would 
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die out slowly, even after the cause of it had 
disappeared. This is precisely what did 
occur, certainly in Jewish history, very prob- 
ably among other nations. Even good father 
Abraham married his half-sister, and prince 
Amnon, royal David’s son, loved his beauti- 
ful sister, and she was of opinion that the 
king would consent to their marriage. Thus 
we see how long the early customs of men 
lingered even among the people under God’s 
special care and instruction. Men may ac- 
count for this in any manner they please, I 
only mention the fact and its bearing on the 
shadowy history of Cain’s wife; to show that 
there is not the slightest necessity for sup- 
posing her to be of pre-Adamite parentage. 
High authority in the scientific world as- 
sumes the discovery of two distinct races in 
the “sons of God” and the “daughters of 
men” of Gen. vi. 2, the former being the de- 
scendents of pre-existing idolatrous races, 
and the latter the posterity of Adam. It is 
held that on any other supposition the pas- 
sage is wholly unintelligible. While I have 
the highest respect for the gentlemen main- 
taining this view, I am compelled to say, 
upon a careful examination of the text, that 
they have entirely mistaken its meaning. In 
the first place, the two expressions used do 
not indicate a distinction of races, but of 
character. The “sons of God” are not the 
“servants of the gods,” or the “idolatrous 
races,” but the worshipers of the true God. 
That this is the real meaning of the expres- 
sion is rendered almost certain from Gen. iv. 
26, where Seth’s family is mentioned, and it 
is added, “ then began men to call upon the 
name of the Lord,” or, as the marginal read- 
ing has it, and which is most likely correct, 
“Then began men to call themselves by the 
name of the Lord.” Here we have an explan- 
ation as to who were the “sons of God,” and 
why they were so called. The “ daughters 
of men,” while they certainly are the “ daugh- 
ters of the Adamite,” are likewise the de- 
scendents of wicked men who would not 
honor themselves by wearing the name of the 
Lord. There is no difficulty at all that need 
drive men into denying the unity of the race. 
The short notice of Cain’s family shows how 
one sin begets another, and how easily thus 
early in the history of the world there could 
be the distinction I have pointed out. With 





this understanding the “ unintelligible” pas- 
sage becomes perfectly plain, and consistent 
with the Adamic origin of the races, and the 
formidable difficulty vanishes like a mist be- 
fore the sun. 

As the Bible gives a succinct and exhaust- 
ive account of the creation, the most sensible 
search for pre-Adamite man is the part of the 
Mosaic narrative containing that account. If 
he is not found there, it is more than prob- 
able that all further search for him will be in 
vain. But we are confidently told that he is 
among the “living creatures” of Gen. i. 24, 
and many other passages are brought as cor- 
roboration of this conclusion. What, then, 
does the expression “ living creatures” mean ? 
It is to be noticed that after every command 
of God bringing a thing into existence, follows 
a brief description of its creation. Thus, 
verse 25 gives the result of the command in 
verse 24, showing that “living creature” 
was a general term, including the “beast of 
the field,” etc., which were mere specifications 
under it. This appears from the construc- 
tion of the language, and is rendered still 
more certain from ch. ii. 19: “And out of 
the ground the Lord God formed every beast 
of -the field and every fowl of the air; and 
brought them unto Adam to see what he 
would call them; and whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name 
thereof.” There can be no doubt in this case 
that “living creature ” is a general term, in- 
cluding all the animals made to pass before 
Adam. And there can be as little doubt that 
it has the same meaning in ch, i. 24, as ex- 
plained by verse 25. 

But is there in the Bible no positive proof 
of the unity of the race? All the passages 
thus far examined give negative evidence on 
that point; but is there no direct affirmation 
of that unity? Yes; we find it in Paul’s 
speech in “the city of the gods.” He there 
expressly declares that God “hath made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on the 
face of the earth ” (Acts xvii. 26). We learn 
from this that men, at least, have a common 
nature, and, for aught that is taught to the 
contrary in the Scriptures, that they have a 
common parentage. It has been truly said 
that if it could be shown from a scientific 
standpoint that the races were derived irom 
two more original pairs, this passage could 
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be harmonized with that conclusion. But if 
science fails to do that, the passage remains 
a categorical statement of the common origin 
of the races, There are one or two other 
passages that could not be thus easily recon- 
ciled with the diverse origin of man. “ For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” (1 Cor. xv. 23.) “ For as by 
one man’s disobedience the many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one shall the 
many be made righteous.” (Rom. vy. 19.) It 
is clear that all who are contemplated in the 
redemptive act of Christ were affected by the 
fall of Adam. In whatever sense they fell, 
this was what made their redemption neces- 
sary. These passages presuppose that there 
are no other nations on the earth except the 
descendents of Adam, and clearly imply that 
there 1s no provision made for any other. 
And there is also the necessary implication 
that Bible writers at least believed and 
taught the unity of mankind. This doctrine, 
indeed, is deeply interwoven with the whole 
system of Christianity, and to reject it would 
be to involve ourselves in difficulties greater 
than we have ever yet grappled with or than 
we could hope to remove. 

It would appear from this cursory view of 
the matter that from a Bible standpoint, at 
least, the unity of mankind is established. 
All indications in the Sacred Word of a pre- 
Adamite man are fancied rather than real, 
and grow out of the difficulty, in the minds 
of many, of reconciling known facts with re- 
vealed truth, They see about them strongly 
marked varieties of men, and, being unable 
to conceive how all these could have sprung 
from common stock, they seek a solution of 
the problem in the pre-Adamic theory. And, 
furthermore, being unwilling to yield up 
their faith, they endeavor to find a recogni- 
tion of that theory in the Scriptures. All 
this is unnecessary. There is no need of 
goading one’s self with an imaginary trouble, 
and this is precisely what too many persons 
do in their dealings with primeval man. 
They endeavor to force the facts in the 
world’s history into too small a compass of 
years, and facts are stubborn things. They 
will not suffer compression one iota beyond 
their monial space. An occurrence that 
should occupy twenty years can not be made 
to take place in one. Just so with the diver- 





sities among men. We have only to allow 
time enough to account for them all. [If 
there are differences in mind, color, or exter. 
nal configuration, that have neither increased 
nor diminished in any noticeable degree in 
historic days, we have only to assign a suff 
cient period of time for their accomplish 
ment, and the difficulty is removed. We 
know that there are changes constantly going 
on in infinite variety, which are effected by 
time and outward circumstances, and reason- 
ing from analogy, there is nothing in the 
way of our supposing that the same causes 
might work still greater and the greatest re. 
sults if the period were sufficiently extended, 
There is nothing in Sacred History that pre. 
cludes our allowing to man a much greater 
antiquity than it has been customary to as- 
sign him. While we may not be able to ex- 
press his years in time absolute, we are justi- 
fied in assuming a sufficient number to 
harmonize all known truths relative to his 
origin. When I say truths I do not mean 
mere theories and opinions, but facts that 
have taken their immutable stand in the gal- 
axy of learning. It is only such as these 
that are worthy to assume a place among the 
immortal harmonies of truth, that have the 
right seriously to demand of us a reconsider- 
ation of our views, or power to cause us one 
moment’s anxiety as to our convictions. If 
we see in the present conditions of men cer- 
tain things, the manner of whose accomplish- 
ment we can not comprehend, let us do vio- 
lence to no established truth to explain them. 
I would not displace a single star in the 
heavens that I might see further out into the 
misty space it sereens. If God hides for the 
time the infinite behind the jeweled curtain 
of night, I am content to bide my time and 


see further when I rise higher. If revealed 
truth rises before me so grandly that it shuts 
out what lies beyond like a lofty range of 
mountains, I would not crush it, but climb 
to such a height that I may overlook it, and 
gaze on the beauties of the other side. This 
is the true course. Never put your foot on 
a truth because it is in your way, or seems 
out of place. Just search out and throw oth- 
ers alongside of it, and, like the little crys- 
tals in the sunlight, you will see them assum- 
ing beautiful shapes of the most perfect 
harmony. This is just as true of primeval 
man as of the story of redemption. In this 
inquiry, as in every other, the highest harmo 
ny is the highest truth. ORLANDO. 
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THE MORMON 


NUSUAL or singular religious senti- 

ment, like other peculiar mental qual- 
ities, has expression in unusual or singular 
physical forms. Hence that great building, 
the Mormon Tabernacle, in its unique archi- 
tectural features, impresses the visitor with 
the extraordinary character of the faith of 
the people whose zeal created Salt Lake City. 
The temple is yet unfinished, but when it is 
the Tabernacle will remain the place where 
public worship is celebrated, as was origin- 
ally designed. The location of these edifices, 





TABERNACLE. 


other members of the priesthood. Behind 
the seats of the authorities is the grand or- 
gan, considered the third largest in point of 
size in the country, but the largest ever made 
in the United States. It was constructed by 
Mormon artisans, of materials, excepting the 
metal pipes, obtained in the Territory. 

The Tabernacle is well represented in the 
engraving, so that the reader can perceive 
the oddity of the design. It is staunchly 
put together, there being no fears entertained 
of a Syracusan calamity when occupied by 








so dear to the heart of the faithful, was indi- 
cated, it is claimed, by an angel whom Brig- 
ham Young saw in a vision. 

The Tabernacle is probably the largest 
building used for public meetings in the 
world that has a roof of a single span, un- 
supported by pillar or column. Its length 
is two hundred and fifty feet, with a breadth 
of one hundred and fifty. Forty-six pillars 
of red sandstone, nine feet deep by three feet 
wide, support the vast network of timbers 
which form the roof. The ceiling is sixty- 
two feet from the floor, and is perforated 
with holes, neatly stuccoed, which serve the 
purpose of ventilation and provide the means 
by which a scaffolding may be slung up when 
repairs are deemed necessary. At the west 
end is a platform with three seats in the cen- 
ter in front, one elevated a little above the 
others. These seats are occupied by the 
church dignitaries during the meetings, while 
the space on both sides is devoted to the 
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one of the vast assemblages which a religious 
festival or important state event calls to- 


gether. 
—_. 49 


MUSIC. 


SwEET music, I love thee! It is thy gentle power 
The spirit to cheer in the grief-stricken hour; 

To soothe its deep sorrow ’till o’er it there steals 
A rapture akin to that Seraphim feels. 


Sweet music, I love thee! It is thine to impart 
Blest balm to the wounded and bleeding in heart— 
To lift the sad soul ’bove the gloom of despair, 
And chase from the brow the deep furrows of care. 


Oh, come, sweet enchanter, at twilight’s soft hour, 
When the air is perfumed with the sweet-scented 
flower— [are near, 
When the pale moon is beaming, and loved ones 
Entrancingly sweet are thy strains to my ear. 


And come with thy melody, soothing and soft, 
When my spirit is struggling to soar far aloft— 
Where anthems of rapture, more blissful and 
sweet, 
The purified spirit in Heaven shall greet. 
MAGGIE A. JENNINGS. 
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TEMPERANCE SECURED BY EDUCATION. 


EpItoR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
N your issue of the Journat for Septem- 
ber is an article under the title of “ Res- 
olution and Appetite,” in which the writer 
relates his experience in having signed the 
temperance pledge while young, and adher- 
ing to it through life. In the same article is 
also advocated the practice of circulating the 
pledge in Sunday-schools, the common day- 
schools, and in other places where opportu- 
nities present themselves. 

Now, this is all very good, and would prob- 
ably be of considerable efficacy in checking 
the great tide of intemperance, which covers 
our land with such baneful results ; yet is this 
getting at the root of the disorder? Is it 
striking the enemy in his most vital point ? 
Here in the State of Minnesota temperance 
meetings are held in which the enthusiasm is 
no less than that which we have often ob- 
served at an old-fashioned Methodist camp- 
meeting; and though the temporary excite- 
ment which they occasion may check their 
progress for an instant, drunkenness and 
rioting survive. Good Templars’ organiza- 
tions meet and form resolutions, and though 
their influence may be of some benefit, drunk- 
en men walk our streets daily. 

I am of the opinion that before we can 
produce any permanent effect upon this great 
evil we shall be compélled to treat it more 
scientifically. In at least two-thirds of the 
cases drunkenness is a disease, either physi- 
cal or mental. When physical, it is located in 
the stomach or nervous system (though the 
entire organism may be affected by it), and 
is acquired either by inheritance or a per- 
verted manner of living. When mental, it is 
located in the brain, and is often inherited in 
this way, though it may be caused by a per- 
version of the faculty of Imitation, or some 
other faculty. Some people claim that such 
things are never inherited; but any individ- 
ual of correct observing disposition knows 
better. 

The question now arises, How are we to 
cure this disease? Is signing the temperance 
pledge the most feasible plan? If I were to 
be attacked with inflammation of the lungs, 
do you think that any resolution that I might 
make would go far toward curing me? I 





might resolve to keep up a flow of animal 
spirits, which would sustain me in enduring 
the disease, but that would produce no direct 
curative effect. The drunkard may resolye 
to avoid the place where liquor is sold, which 
resolve would aid in prevention, but do little 
toward performing a direct cure. Then how 
is the difficulty to be treated ? 

The rule of cause and effect holds good 
here as well as anywhere, and the treatment 
is very simple, though it may require some 
dexterity to apply it. 

The essence of our treatment is concentrat- 
ed in the one word educate. First, make 
people know where the difficulty is, and 
what its nature. Secondly, create within 
them a desire to be cured. Third, show 
them the means of cure, and how to apply 
it. 

In order to fulfill the first indication of 
treatment, teach people structure and fune- 
tion—in other words, teach them anatomy 
and physiology (Phrenology being a part of 
physiology), and teach them how they abuse 
their bodies. 

Physicians all know that the greater per- 
centage of cross tempers, sick headaches, and 
the like, come from an abuse of the digestive 
power. 

To fulfill the second, cultivate within them 
a more refined state of feeling; show thema 
difference between the gross man and the 
man of culture, animate them with a hope of 
a better life hereafter, and stimulate them 
with a desire to attain to that life by a purer 
every-day life. We may accomplish the third 
partly in the accomplishment of the first, and 
partly by teaching them hygienic laws. 

Teach parents that their child's character 
is being formed even before it is in a state of 
inchoation. Give them to know that Phre- 
nology is a reality, and that its laws are as 
infallible as those which govern the solar 
system, or those which control the growth 
and maturity of vegetation. Teach them to 
have respect for their bodies, for without 3 
clean, healthy body a person can not have 4 
clean, healthy soul. Inspire within them 
that high regard for home and the domestic 
circle which will stimulate them to make 
that home, as it should be, a heaven. 
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When we have accomplished all of this, 
intemperance will have ceased, and we shall 
be a better, happier, and more nearly per- 
fect people; and liberty of a genuine nature 
will pervade our land. 

THEO. L, HATCH, M.D. 

Bioomine Brarriz, MINN. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN SCOTLAND. 








[We have received from a friend at Dundee the follow- 
ing historical sketch, which may interest some readers. 
We hope to hear further from our friend and phrenolog- 
ical coadjutor, Mr, Smirs.] 


EORGE COMBE introduced this noble 
science into Scotland, or rather welcomed 
it out of the hands of Dr. Spurzheim in 1816. 
It was much ridiculed at first, even by Combe, 
and raillery in prose and verse did its best to 
crush out the truth, but, as usual, without 
effect. Investigation soon proved to Combe’s 
mind that the science was based on facts, and 
he ultimately published many very useful and 
learned works on Phrenology and kindred 
studies. He also lectured in many of the prin- 
cipal cities of Scotland and England, also in 
America and Germany. His books on the 
science have been deposited in the Advocates’ 
Library in Edinburgh. 

A phrenological society was formed in his 
time in Edinburgh, also a very good museum 
was commenced, which is now under the 
charge of trustees, and contains several hun- 
dred very valuable crania, besides busts, draw- 
ings, and a library. Monthly meetings are 
held by the members in the museum, lectures 
delivered, and papers read; and in the archives 
the pictures with which Mr. Combe used to 
illustrate his lectures long ago are preserved. 
There is a printed “address” to the Society, 
written by Mr. C., which is usually presented 
to new members, and is very useful to begin- 
ners. This pamphlet contains advice as to how 
to get along in studying the science; it would 
be well to have it generally circulated. 

In Combe’s day many societies were organ- 
ized throughout the country, but the Edinburgh 
Society is, I believe, the only one which has 
survived. 

A lady lecturer named Mrs. Hamilton kept 
the science before the public for many years; 
she was lately presented with a testimonial by 
the friends of Phrenology in Edinburgh on the 
occasion of her retiring into private life. 

In Edinburgh University Dr. Laycock is a 
lecturer and writer on Phrenology. , 





In Aberdeen, Mr. Bain, professor in the uni- 
versity, is a very talented writer on Phrenology 
and the study of character. 

Mr. Jackson, the well-known ethnologist of 
Glasgow, lately deceased, did good service to 
Phrenology in lecturing and writing for many 
years on it and kindred studies. He was a 
man of talent, member of several learned so- 
cieties, and a powerful speaker. 

Rev. Peter Melville, M.A., Glasgow, is a very 
talented and clever phrenologist, and delights 
to give examinations, in whatever company he 
mingles. He is teacher and lecturer in the 
School of Art, Glasgow, and explains the prin- 
ciples of the science on all suitable occasions. 

Messrs. Fowler and Wells* lectured through 
Great Britain and Ireland years ago, and took us 
all by surprise on account of the powerful, useful 
and elevating character of their expositions. 
Crowds flocked to their meetings night after 
night for weeks, while a very great number 
took advantage of their very accurate and 
honest private delineations. The writer will 
never forget these interesting meetings and 
noble lecturers. With the former, his corre- 
spondence ended lately, having induced him 
and his talented lady to visit bonnie Dundee 
once more, where he found a very friendly 
reception and most cordial treatment from 
phrenologists, and. all classes in the commun- 
ity. With the latter, a friendly intercourse is 
still maintained. Well does the writer remem- 
ber being invited to London to have sittings 
over knotty points of the science, with his kind 
friend, Mr. 8. R. Wells. It was a proud day 
in his life when he got a certificate, and started 
home again; it made him redouble his exer- 
tion in the study of the science with a view to 
qualifying himself in every available way for 
taking the field, other than the amateur, 
should circumstances so order. 

Mr. Wells is entitled also to- many thanks 
for receiving introduction letters from my 
hands in behalf of Scotchmen who go to seek 
their fortune in America, and for assisting them 
to procure situations. 

There are practical phrenologists in England 
and Ireland, but none that I know who have 
settled in Scotland. I am delighted to see the 
New York Institution turning out so many 
earnest men who are to lecture and examine. 

I think there is 4 very good field in Scotland 
for several of them, and a very good field also 
in England. Let some really talented and 
good men try our country, and I am certain 





*L.N. F. and 8. R. W. 
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they would succeed. Let them make Phre- 
nology to be admired as a truth of God, a 
handmaid of religion, and a lever to elevate 
mankind—such men are bound to succeed. 
Why should they not succeed ? 

We bave a few opponents of the science, men 
of standing in the world of letters, but in gen- 





eral Phrenology is admitted as a fact, and that 
it merely rests with the demonstrator to bring 
out clearly and correctly its usefulness and 
beauty. New discoveries will constantly be 
made in its wide and useful field. Let all 
lovers of the truth in nature and revelation 
admire, study, and apply its teachings. 


——+e+ —___ 


FLORIDA. 


[To the question, ‘‘ Where shall I winter?” the poet answers in these pretty verses. . Florida is becoming almost 
as much of a winter's resort as the New England White Mountains are insummer. Southern Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Texas, and Southern California will divide with Florida the charms of a winter's residence.] 


’Trs an Eden-like land rises now in my dreams, 

Sight-entrancing, and fair, gilded o’er witlr sun- 
beams ; 

And her great tropic heart, to the North open wide, 

Warmly says: “ Here is life where my blue rivers 
glide. 

See them winding and flowing into soft gleaming 
lines, 

Rounding sweet groves of orange and whispering 
pines ; 

Through our dreamy thin azure your home breezes 
blow, 

Beating vigor and strength from your regions of 
snow; 

And the winds of the East, from their gay wanton 
wings, 

Drop the bright silver dew that the great ocean 
flings. 

In our forests of green nature joyously reigns, 

Filling full with rich, strong life her flowery do- 
mains ; {air, 

Here the bird’s wing melodiously breaks the soft 

In low murmuring sound wind the gay streams so 
fair; 





And the honey-bee sings a sweet song in the rose, 

Which in wildest profusion and richness here 
grows; 

While the step of the deer, as it rustles near by, 

Startling pheasants and quails from their coverts 
anigh ; 

With the swoop of the eagle, the song of the dove, 

Each and all make a melody sweet as first love; 

And old, deep-hearted silence, with listening ear, 

Seemed breathless with rapture this chorus to hear, 

On our future’s no shade; promise lies in our soil; 

Near its heart sleep the germs of wine, bread, cloth, 
and oil; 

The magnolia, date, olive, and lemon entwine; 

To the live oak and cypress clings close the fond 
vine, 

While the palmetto jungles, historic in name, 

Offer pathways by labor to riches and fame. 

There is life in the air, there is youth in the stream; 

In the sky’s tender blue, in the sun’s golden beam; 

And far better than wine, the rich perfumes so 
near, . 

For the bloom of a summer unfading is here.” 

MATTIE A. BRIDGE. 


+06 -- 


A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN’S ATTEMPT AT FARMING. 


MET my old friend Charles R—— yester- 
I day; “ Joking Charlie” was his soubriquet 
in our school-boy days. He looked sadly 
changed in many respects, was badly dressed, 
not so healthy-looking ; his complexion had a 
bilious tinge, the whites of his eyes were as 
yellow as his scented moustache, and he com- 
plained of rheumatism and nervousness. His 
boots were out of shape from long wear, and 
looked as if they hadn’t had a good blacking in 
six months. His unmentionables were decid- 
edly ungenteel, no less than two long rents in 
them, which had been carelessly mended by 
being “ whipped” together. He was, how- 
ever, still as fat as a penned-up, slop-fed hog, 
and, with all his ancient courtesy, offered us a 





chew from his plug, and a drink from a bottle 
of ‘‘ dead-shot” whisky. Charlie thinks that 
his failure to extend such courtesies (!) would 
be prima facie evidence of lack of validity in 
his title to the name of gentleman! 

“You have not quit chewing or drinking, 
Charlie ?” 

“ Well, no, not altogether, though I did leave 
off the use of tobacco for two months, but I 
found out it wouldn’t do; I got up such an 
enormous appetite, and eat so much, I took 
dyspepsia, and I’m just obliged to have a stim- 
ulant in the morning now, can’t stand the cli- 
mate without one. Why,I feel like a dead 
man till I get my dram!” 

Poor Charlie! I asked him how he had got 
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along farming since the war ended? The fol- 
lowing was his experience : 

“You know what prospects I had before free- 
dom,” he said; “as good a plantation as any- 
body, and as likely a parcel of negroes. I was 
never a hand to drive; I just let things knock 
along about as they would, and lived for en- 
joyment—fished, hunted, rode good horses, and 
let my negroes manage the farming themselves. 
I used sometimes to ride to the field when they 
were at work, but never staid long enough to 
lay aside my umbrella or take off my gloves. 
What with idling, stealing, and bad manage- 
ment they made enough corn to do them eight 
months out of the twelve, and I bought the re- 
maining four months’ supply on credit, never 
having any money in the spring, for what was 
realized from my cotton I spent on a grand 
splurge in the city at Christmas time. For the 
subsequent year’s necessaries I depended on 
my credit, which was india-rubber in those 
days. Any merchant would ¢rust a man with 
such a body of negroes as I had. Ah, those 
were halcyon days, my friend! With their 
freedom my trouble began—and such trouble! 
No Zack to carry my gun when I went bird- 
ing, or engaged in that exciting pastime, blow- 
ing out the brains of those saucy snakes, known 
as “black runners,” or inflicting death in the 
eyes of those frogs that would persist in infest- 
ing my spring. I missed, too, sadly missed, the 
grinning ebony-skin that used to bob around 
at dreamy nightfall, softly chafing my burning 
feet, or running mesmeric fingers through my 
hair ! 

“Another prolific source of unhappiness 
arose. My cook, scarce second to Soyer, my 
trained pastry cook, took French leave, and I 
was reduced from a style of cuisine rivaling 
the St. Charles Hotel to the palate-trying con- 
diments of a field-hand, who couldn’t make a 
roll or cook a respectable beefsteak to save her 
life. It was more than I could bear. I groaned, 
I grieved, I appealed to my wife and daughters 
for aid, but found that they were completely 
absorbed, quite deaf to my complaints, in plan- 
ning how to maintain their heretofore fashion- 
able magnificence. My wife declared that with 
‘such a plantation’ as [ had, I ought to ‘coin 
& mint of money a year farming with freed- 
men.’ I made calculations on the base of her 
point of view, aud found it would pay much 
better than working slaves, for, as that superior 
woman suggested, we wouldh’t have any old, 
sick, worn-out negroes or little babies and chil- 
dren to provide for, Indeed, I concluded to 
make a very dig thing of it, and even rented 





some additional land, and all at once grew en- 
ergetic in superintending repairs, fixing up 
both places, getting things in good running 
gear. I confess my unwonted spirit of enter- 
prise somewhat effervesced with the June sun- 
shine, and completely evaporated with the July 
heat. Happening to bé located on the public 
road, my hirelings took occasion to stand gaz- 
ing in gaping wonder at every passer-by, taking 
longer and longer rests as the season advanced, 
stopping at the end of every furrow to work on 
their plows, mend their gears, sharpen their 
hoes, or replenish their water-jugs. About the 
time my corn needed ‘laying by’ with a final 
clean plowing over, and my cotton required 
most attention, my main hands left, somebody 
else having offered them higher wages. I had 
to ride around and pick up such hands as I 
could get, vagabonds, refuse day-laborers, 
whose rule is only to work when out of meat, 
and then do as little as possible while they are 
at it. The cotton got choked with grass and 
weeds, dwindled and looked sickly. The corn 
silked and tasseled over small, badly-filled ears. 
I fretted myself into a fever, and had to be 
bolstered back to health on ice and Jemons, 
bitters and beefsteak, which, with doctors’ bills, 
increased the proportions of the debt that 
haunted me; for you know how it is, Joe, no- 
body can farm with freedmen and not make 
advances to them. They want dry-goods and 
they want groceries, and whisky they must 
have. It was hard to get the crop gathered, 
extra hands had to be employed and paid, and 
extra expenses were incurred; it was hard to 
make a satisfactory division of the spoils. At 
the end of the year I found myself poorer for 
the weight of an additional debt than at*the 
beginning ; so, at my wife’s suggestion, I con- 
cluded to rent my land to freedmen, and have 
nothing to do with the business myself, except 
to exact a certain share of the profits. 

“Left to themselves they did worse than 
ever, for you know the colored race have little 
judgment or persistency; the Jand, of course, 
was poorer cultivated and the crops small. In 
the fall the relations of my rentors and myriads 
of friends came to visit them, which, with sun- 
dry big meetings and ‘ freedmens’ pic-nics,’ led 
to exhaustive requisitions on roasting ears and 
life-preserving peas, not to speak of a suspicion 
of what had gone with numbers a missing 
poultry. The corn-fields assumed a ‘ foddera- 
cious’ aspect, and I could hear of considerable 
quantities of seed-cotton being carried to a 
neighboring town and sold cheap, as such ill- 
gotten goods are generally sold. My share of 
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the corn was principally nubbins, and my few 
bales of cotton so light that some of my land 
went up, under the sheriff's hammer, to satisfy 
certain mortgages. 

“On this serious contingency, I talked re- 
trenchment, recommended it to my wife and 
daughters, descanted en the blessed principles 
of adaptation, and wondered inwardly if there 
was any easy way to descend from our money- 
incurring heights; but I could hit upon noth- 
ing but a most humiliating tumble! The more 
I contemplated the exigencies of the situation, 
the more inevitable appeared said tumble. 
How should I accommodate myself and my 
interesting family to the changes wrought by 
the late fratricidal strife? Somebody said I 
ought to go to work myself, make my lady wife 
do our cooking, and set our daughters to teach- 
ing school! But, Joe, my whole nature revolts 
against such a procedure; plowing and hoeing 
are things I can not stand. Why, man, they 
give me the headache and backache awfully; 
our Southern suns are unendurable. As for 
my wife, she knows no more of culinary mys- 
teries than the ex-Empress Eugenie; and I 
don’t believe in my heart our girls could teach 
anything but music and dancing. I can’t get 
them to do a thing. They won’t go within a 
stone’s throw of a cow, they are ‘so afraid,’ 
and it spoils their hands to wash dishes. But 
I’m looking out for a streak of good luck be- 
fore long; my wife has a bachelor uncle, who 
went to Arkansas a score of years ago, and has 
made a fortune. We hear he is in a decline. 
Myself and eldest daughter are going to pay 
him a visit, and no doubt when he dies he'll 
leave us a good supply of the ‘needful.’ You 
kn6w its a ‘long lane that has no turning.’ 

Vv. DU RANT COVINGTON. 


——_+#e-—_ 


WANTS THE STATISTICS. 


LOOKED over an article in the September 
number of the JouRNAL headed, “ A Cate- 
chism on Money,” and found much in it to ad- 
mire; but there is one sentence in the article 
that I wish to have explained, that is this: 
“ Statistics show the productive increase of our 
industries:for a series of years to be 34 per 
cent.” TIavant you to accommodate me with 
the statistical report to that effect. I believe 
the pereentage to be correct, but I want to be 
able to show.it. I am a working farmer. 
Ans. In response we quote from the speech 
of Hon. Alexander Campbell, of La Salle, Ill, 








delivered at Masonic Hall, Indianapolis, August 
12th, 1874: 

* * * T will here say that in this, and al] 
other calculations, I have adopted the rule of 
adding the interest to the principal, annually, 
which is the natural law governing increase by 
percentage in all cases, * * * * As agriculture 
is the leading interest and foundation of na 
tional wealth, the increase in it may be accept. 
ed as the index to the increase in all other de. 
partments of useful industry. 

The following is an inventory of the farms 
and products of agriculture of the nation, as 
shown by the census reports for the three sey. 
eral decades ending respectively in the years 
1850, 1860, and — 






































Number. Items. Value. | Totes. 
4,896,050 | Horses and mules./$35 50-100, $173.8 O75 
18,378,907 | Neat Cattle....... 12 00 | 220,597,604 
21,723,220 | Sheep ............ 1 31-100) 25,457,368 
30,354,213 | Swine ............ 4°00 =| 121,414 853 
100,485,994 Bushels Wheat.. 100 100,485,994 
606,259,917 Corn & Rye 50 303,129,958 
146,584,179 “ Oats. 3336 4° 851,39 
113,032,614 | Acres imp’ d iand.. 16 09 1,815,604, 768 
180,538,000 | “ Unimp’d * ..| 8 0436 | 1,452,347.760 
Total valuation in 1850................. $4,267,751, 473 
1860. 
Number. Items. 
7,400,322 | Horses and Mules . 
25,616,019 | Neat Cattle........ 00 
22,471,275 Sheep Oubsescesvece 31- 3 1,370 
33,512,867 | Swine _......... 4 00 134, 05! 4B 
173,104,924 Bushels Wheat.... 1 00 173,104,924 
859,84, 120 Corn & Rye 50 429,947,060 
172,643,185 + 3345 57,881,062 
163,110,720 | Acres Imp’ dLand.' 16 09 2,624,451.4% 
144,101,818 | ‘** Unimp’d “ .. 8 O46 © 1,963.800,126 
Total valuation in 1860.... . . $6,002,777,154 
Deduct valuation in 1850 4,267, 751,473 
Total increase in value of lands and pro- 
ducts during the decade ending in 1860 
being 41 per cent. in ten years, or 335 
per cent. free: "$1,775,025,681 
1870. 
Number. Items. | Value. | Total. 





8, 270, 785 | Horses and Mules.. « Se $29 
,608 | Neat Cattle........ 





Sheep....  ........ 7 31-100 
ae 400 | 
Bushcls Wheat ...| 1 00 | 
863,: “ Corn & Rye 50 
282107157; “ Oate....... | aay | 
188,921,099 Acres Imp'd Land.| 1609 | ¢ 
218,813,442 | “ Unimp'd “ ‘| 8 0436 | 
Total valuation in 1870................ aime 
Deduct valuation for 1860.............. 6,002,777, 154 








Total increase in value of lands and pro- 
ducts during the decade ending in 
1870 being 4.4 per cent. in the ten 
years, or 37-100 of one.per cent. per 
annum, compounded annually....... $265,338, 065 


The increase during the twenty years from 
1850 to 1870 was 45.4 per cent., or one and 
nine-tenths per cent. per annum. Of course 
the extremely small increase during the decade 
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ending in 1870 was owing, mainly, to the large 
number of men withdrawn from agricultural 
pursuits to fill the ranks of the army, but as 
the increase during the decade ending in 1860 
was greater than during any like period in our 
previous history, I think it quite safe to as- 
sume that three per cent. is a full average rate. 
* * * T will say that I have noticed a state- 
ment in a recent speech by Hon. W. D. Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania, in referring to the rapid 
growth of wealth in that State. He says: 
“The estimated value of all the property, real 
and personal, in the State in 1790, or eighty- 
four years ago, was but $432,000,000, and at 
the present time it was $6,400,000,000.” Now, 
in order to ascertain the rate of increase, we 
have only to apply the simple rules of arith- 
metic. $432,000,000 at 34 per cent. per annum 
for eighty-four years, will amount to $6,787,- 
000,000, or 387,000,000 more than the present 
value of the property in the State. It will thus 


_ 





be seen that the rate of increase was but little, 
if any, over three per cent. per annum. And 
let me call your attention to the fact that, al- 
though a rich agricultural State, it has also a 
large manufacturing interest ; so that it would 
seem that where these interests are combined 
the rate of increase is not greater than I have 
stated it. 

Although the statement of Judge Kelley 
shows that the entire increase of property in 
Pennsylvania, productive and otherwise, only 
shows 3% per cent., we should incline to the 
opinion that manufactures would show a larger 
apparent gain. . 

We say apparent, as they, unlike agriculture, 
are protected by tariff, so that when they gain 


a dollar by actual production, the consumer 
pays another dollar for their “ protection ”—in 
exact analogy to our experience when a boy, 
our father paying us fifty cents to saw a cord 
of wood, and giving us another fifty cents to 
encourage our industry. 
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PRISMATIC COLORS. 


— is the word used to symbolize 
a in consciousness all things which may 
produce conscious impressions. There is 
abundant reason, drawn from anatomical and 
physiological considerations, to conclude that 
the brain is the organ in which material im- 
pressions become conscious sensations, and 
that the nervous system is in every case of 
conscious sensation the medium through 
which a material impression is transmitted to 
the sensitive brain. Moreover we know that, 
in general, impressions are made upon the 
sensitive brain only by matter when in the 
condition of motion. Hence, the essential 
pre-requisites of conscious existence are a 
sensitive brain and external material motion. 
It follows that all we know of matter is the 
sensation resulting from its motion; and 
hence when the motion of matter relative to 
the position of any sensitive brain ceases, 
that matter ceases to have any existence in 
consciousness to that brain, and may be con- 
sidered as annihilated. 

Vision is a special material impression 
made upon an organ called the eye by the 
motions of a material called the luminiferous 
ether, and transmitted to the sensitive brain 
by the optic nerve. The sensation produced 
by vision we call light. 





From a comparison of the laws that per- 
tain to the sensation of light with those of 
sound, we infer that the sensation we call 
light results from’ethereal waves which are 
analogous to the atmospheric waves which 
produce the sensation of sound. And when, 
by interposing a prism, we distribute a wave 
over a greater surface, we might expect the 
character of the sensation to be changed; and 
if, instead of a wave of a definite length and 
intensity, the original wave should be broken 
by the prism into several waves of different 
lengths, each occupying a separate position 
in space, the sensation produced by the ori- 
ginal wave might also be expected to be 
changed, and instead of being called white 
light, we might name the modified sensations 
red, orange, yellow, etc. 

As the product of the wave-length into the 
number of waves in a given time is a constant 
quantity for the different colors, it follows 
that the prism has not arrested the wave 
motion, but has simply divided it; and that 
if we can again unite the motion, we shall 
restore the original sensation of white light. 
This the lens is found capable of doing. 

When a ray of light is said to be analyzed 
or separated into the prismatic colors, we 
mean that the particular ethereal wave that 
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produces the sensation of white light has 
been broken into several different waves, 
which may again be united so as to form a 
wave that shall be identical with the original 
wave—* only this, and nothing more.” 

I do not propose here to criticise the ar- 
ticle headed “ Primary or Prismatic Colors,” 
published in a former number of this Jour- 
NAL, but I desire to quote a paragraph or 
two from that article, for the purpose of con- 
trasting the views entertained by the author 
of that essay with what I conceive to be the 
more simple and rational hypothesis as pre- 
sented above. 

“The colors ascribed to the composition 
of white or solar light either exist or they 
do not exist. If the prismatic or primary 
colors exist, they must be material, as ma- 
teriality is necessary to existence, * * * and 
if they do not exist they are immaterial, and 
so can not be analyzed, not being a part of 
anything; in either case the prism can not be 
an analyzer of light.” 

“In conclusion, it seems most probable 
that the so-called primary or prismatic colors 
are not the components or parts of solar or 
white light, but are simply the effects upon 
the eye of refracted or distorted light, and 
that the hues are varied or produced only by 
the angle of refraction; while solar light, 
heat, actinism and its life-promoting proper- 
ties, are the actual incorporating effects upon 
all matter of a material called electricity.” 

The dilemma presented in the first quota- 
tion above is, I trust, satisfactorily answered 
in the preceding discussion. 

The second quotation assumes that solar 
light, at least, is the effect of the union of all 
matter with a material called electricity, 
which is presented as the hypothesis of the 
author of the essay quoted. 


J. E. HENDRICKS, 
Des Mores, Iowa. 


~~ +406 
POSTAL STATISTICS. 


HE growth of our postal system is simply 

an index to the growth of other interests. 

In 1790 the number of post-offices in the 

United States was 75, the length of post-roads 

in miles was 1,875 miles, the postal revenues 

amounted to $37,935 and the expenditures to 

$32,140. That was the day of small things in 
our postal system. 





In 1800 the post-offices had risen to 903 in 
number and the length of post-roads to 20,817 
miles. The revenues were $280,804 and the 
expenditures $231,904. This shows a remark- 
able increase in ten years. 

In 1810 the number of post-offices was 2,300, 
the length of post-roads was 36,070 miles, the 
postal revenues were $551,684 and the expend- 
itures were $495,969. 

In 1820 the number of post-offices was 4,500, 
the length of post-roads was 72,492 miles, the 
postal revenues were $1,111,927, and the ex- 
penditures were $1,160,926. 

In 1830 the number of post-offices was 8,450 
the length of post-roads was 115,176 miles, the 
postal revenues $1,919,300 and the expendi- 
tures were $1,959,109. 

In 1840 the number of post-offices was 
13,486, the length of post-roads was 155,739 
miles, the postal revenues were $4,543,521.92, 
and the expenditures were $4,718,525.64. 

In 1850 the number of post-offices was 18,417, 
the length of post-roads was 178,672 miles, the 
postal revenues were $5,499,986.86, and the 
expenditures were $5,212,953. 43. 

In 1860 the number of post-offices was 
28,498, the length of post-roads was 240,594 
miles, the postal revenues were $9,218,067.40, 
and the expenditures were $14,874,772.89. 

In 1870 the number of post-offices was 
28,492, the length of post-roads was 231,232 
miles, the postal revenues were $19,772,220.65, 
and the expenditures were $23,998,837.63. 

In 1873 the number of post-offices was 
33,244, the length of post-roads was 256,210 
miles, the postal revenues were $22,996,741.57, 
and the expenditures were $29,084,945.67. 

These figures give the progress by decades 
of the postal system of the United States since 
1790, covering a period of eighty-three years. 
As it has been in the past, so it will be in the 
future ; when we include all of Mexico, and the 
N. A. British Provinces, we shall have attained 
our majority. We are not yet twenty-one. 


+06 —— 


Dross.—Reader, suppose we—each of us— 
were put through the mental crucible and the 
dross taken out of us, how much would there 
be left? one has the dross of tobacco, another 
that of whiskey, another that of vanity, an- 
other preponderates in sensuality, another in 
a bad temper, another in selfishness. But it is 
possible, through the Christian religion, to so 
grow in grace as to eliminate the dross and to 
leave the pure metal. 
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ONE NUMBER MORE 


Completes Volume LIX. of the PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
NAL and the year 1874! Then comes Volume LX. of the 
new year 1875. Are we ready for it? Can we say good- 
by to the old without regrets, and welcome to the new? 
For ourselves, we accept-the situation thankfully. We 
have tried to serve our readers faithfully in the past, and 
will continue to do our best in the near future. The 
cause we try to represent is the cause of the people. It 
is as much yours, dear reader, as it is ours. We would 
share our work, our cares, our profits and losses, and all 
the honors with all the lovers and supporters of the Jour- 
waL and Phrenology. 

We are simply instruments through whom the cause 
is kept before the people and its principles are dissemi- 
nated. It is our most anxious study to learn how we 
may serve our readers and the cause the most acceptably. 
We crave such words of advice, suggestion, and good 
counsel as many men of many minds may be able and 
willing to contribute for our own and for the public’s 
good. 

One number more! We are hastening on to the end! 
The buds of the tree which were formed this year will 
blossom and bring forth fruit next year. So our studies, 
our investigations, and our present experiences will find 
expression through the Journat during the coming year. 
The prospects for an excellent future never looked bright- 
er for Phrenology than at present. May all our readers 
share with us the promised harvest ! 


COST AND VALUE OF A MAN. 

\ HAT! is it proposed to estimate the 

supposed cost and commercial value 
of a man in dollars and cents? Are we to 
judge the cost or worth of men as we do 
of horses, cattle, and dogs? Is he to be 
bought or sold? Fear not; we shall have 
no more of that in this our 

“Hail! Columbia, happy land.” 

Nevertheless, men and women have a com- 








parative commercial or pecuniary value which 
may be estimated. 

It costs something to raise a lamb, a calf, a 
colt, or a tree. We spend time, money, and 
care to bring them up to a condition of use- 
fulness or commercial value, Is it less troub- 
lesome or costly to grow a man ? 

We say of a plant, a tree, or of an animal, 
this is useful, and of that, it is useless. So 
we say of men. One is worth much, another 
more, another is every way worthless, save 
as phosphatic matter with which to fertilize 
the earth. Estimating the value of horses 
and cattle when young, when partially grown, 
or when mature, is not difficult. We know 
just what they may have cost in money, in 
care, and in keeping, and we know about 
what they. will bring. But how are we to 
arrive even at the approximate value or real 
worth of a human being at any stage of his 
existence? Let us see. What has he cost? 
The reader may cypher out this sum, so far 
as money expenditure is concerned, at his 
leisure. He may enumerate item by item— 
looking at the matter in a business point of 
view—and come to a stated result of what 
money he has cost from his birth to his man- 
hood, or when he has attained a condition 
of self-support. 

But how can we estimate the many weary, 
anxious watchings for months and weeks be- 
fore, and the mystery, pain, and peril of his 
advent into the world? This can neither be 
computed nor compensated in money. Then 
the long years of tender care, the self-denial, 
and confinement to parental duty; the nurs- 
ing, watching, sickness, heartaches, and the 
other ten thousand nameless items of moral 
and physical expenditure—who is wise and 
patient enough to compute all these? As 
the youngster grows older and seeks to set 
up and assert his own independent existence, 
yet is too weak, wayward, or wicked to be 
safely trusted with his new-found power, it 
requires a strong and steady hand so to nav- 
igate the craft as to keep it off the rocks and 
escape wreck and ruin. Alas! how many are 
stranded, maimed, crippled, or drowned at 
this period, when almost grown! Who can 
compute the cost and the loss in such a case ? 
For what sum of money would you, reader, 
undertake to do all this for the offspring of a 
stranger? pay all bills, all costs for damages, 
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and to bring him up to the point of self-sup- 
port? Among the nobility in the Old Coun- 
try monarchies, a young cion of aristocracy 
has governesses, tutors, companions with 
whom to travel, and it is safe to say that 
many thousands of dollars are expended on 
him. 

Even among the middle class the cost must 
be counted by thousands; and the poor man's 
child costs somebody—the town or charity— 
no inconsiderable sum to bring him up to 
self-support. If neglected, and the child 
comes up without care, culture, education, or 
training, he becomes an expensive item to 
the corportion or the State. He lives by for- 
aging and by other crimes, and it costs some- 
thing for police service, courts, jails, prisons, 
and the gallows! 

Is it not cheaper and better to prevent 
crime than to punish it? 

In estimating the cost for bringing up a 
child properly, we must include his educa- 
tion. This may be plain and useful only, or 
it may include the ornamental accomplish- 
ments-—music, drawing, painting, sculpture. 
It costs something to teach a boy a trade or 
a business, or any other profitable pursuit. 
But this is, in part, what constitutes the dif- 
ference between one who is civilized and one 
who is a savage. 

It is therefore seen that to properly rear a 
self-supporting human being is at least quite 
an expensive matter. Then what a loss! be- 
sides the sad, sorrowing grief it must be 
when a child of one, two, three, or five years 
of age dies. In such a loss there is no gain, 
no compensation. 

We introduce this subject simply to im- 
press on the reader’s mind the duty of Econ- 
omy in the matter of saving human life, 
health, strength, and power. One has no 
right to trifle with a subject so important. 
We are not now speaking of the sacredness 
of human life in its moral or religious ‘as- 
pect, but simply as a worldly matter—even 
in the light of dollars and cents. 

We indorse the following sentiment, so 
quaintly expressed by Mainwayringe: 

“Nor is it left arbitrary, at the will and 
pleasure of every man, to do as he list; after 
the dictates of a depraved humour and ex- 
travagant phancy, to live at what rate he 


pleaseth ; but every one is bound to observe 
the Injunction and Law of Nature upon the 





penalty of forfeiting their health, strength, 
and liberty—the true and long enjoyment of 
themselves,” 


We take the ground that parents have no 


right to transmit disease to offspring; that - 


it is the right of every child to be well-formed, 
clean, sane, sound, temperate, and of well-con- 
ditioned parentage. But what sort of ma- 
terials enter into most human structures 
which now bless, or curse, the world! We 
are breeding a vast quantity of low, bad, 
worthless trash, weeds, mere weeds, when we 
ought to raise godlike MEN and WoMEN. 
What kind of fathers are the whiskey- 
drinking, tobacco-using, slipshod creatures 
who make up the bulk of our “miserable 
sinners?” And how much better are many 
of the soft, silly, ignorant slatterns, who know 
nothing of the duties and responsibilities of 
maternity, and who yet become mothers? It 
is lamentable that this matter of human pro- 
creation is left to chance, and that the world 
must be cursed by such miserable work as 
we see all around us. We repeat the ques- 
tion, what is the cost and what is the com- 
mercial value of a man? 
2 #0 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
- E OW great a matter a little fire 
kindleth!” Half-a-dozen scientific 
investigators, who-have recently given out 
the results of their searches after knowledge, 
have caused a great commotion in the relig- 
ious world. Newspapers and pulpits resound 
throughout the land at the “ big scare.” The 
white cravats seem to be afraid that the sci- 
entists will knock out the underpinning of 
their theological structures, and that their 
religions will come tumbling down, as though 
earth or heaven could be moved by finite 
mortals. Can truth be crushed? Let us 
look at these things from a phrenological 
point of view. Take the human head. Here 
are the perceptive faculties in the lower part 
of the forehead; there are the reflective fac- 
ulties in the upper forehead. Then there 
are the moral, religious, or spiritual faculties 
in the top of the head. Is it likely or pos- 
sible for these faculties to change their posi- 
tions or their functions? Not much. It is 
the office of one class of organs to do one 
kind of work—to look, see, observe ; and for 
another, higher up, to think, study, reflect, 
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with regard to the relations of things. And 
no fear need be entertained that anybody will 
ever find out what God, in his wisdom, in- 
tended to hide from his creatures. He gave 
us not only a desire for knowledge, but fac- 
ulties by which to acquire it. Let them be 
used to the fullest, and with due reverence. 
Let us find out, if we can, what is the end 
and aim of human existence. We pene- 
trate earth and sky, air and water, with tele- 
scope and microscope, to learn what is in 
the Book of Nature. We study man, ani- 
mal, and plant, and ask God’s blessing on 
our studies. But will this lead us to the 
end? Suppose we exhaust chemistry, as- 
tronomy, geology, and the rest—what then ? 
Though our little cup may seem to be full 
there are vastly 

“* More things in heaven and earth 
Than were ever dreamed of in our philosophy,” 
and we may move up into the higher tene- 
ment of our cranial dome and look with pro- 
phetic eye into realms beyond. Science can 
never outreach faith! Philosophy can not 
surpass religion. Human knowledge can not 
supersede Christianity ! When active and in- 
dustrious investigators find out something 
really new and useful in the field of science 
and philosophy, let godly men not be terror- 
stricken, but welcome and use the new dis- 
covery for the dissemination of knowledge 
among men. It is an evidence of an unset- 
tled faith, a doubt of one’s religious profes- 
sion, to be frightened out of his boots at 
every new discovery in the field of science. 
He is a timid coward who is afraid to meet 
the truth. Science and religion are not an- 
tagonistic, the one to the other. Rightly in- 
terpreted, all truths harmonize. Calling a 
man a materialist or fatalist, or infidel, does 
not make him one. Calling a man a Chris- 
tian does not make him that. 

Let scientific investigation go on. If it 
upsets superstitious dogmas, so much the 
better. Who wishes to entertain erroneous 
doctrines? Are there men among us so wise 
that they already know everything? Let 
them open their peepers just a little wider 
and take in a few more rays of light. The 
world will not go to everlasting smash on 
their account. But, in the interests of good 
fellowship, we propose to arbitrate between 
the scientists on one hand, and the bigots on 





the other. We will invite them to assemble 
in convention, and permit us to examine— 
first, their discoveries and their creeds; then 
their heads, and show them why they think 
as they do. It will be seen why one is a 
skeptic, and the other a believer; why one 
is disposed to contend with another. Then, 
after teaching them a few useful lessons in 
good manners, Christian kindness, charity, 
and common sense, we will bid each to pur- 
sue his vocation in the love and fear of 
Him who will judge us all with righteous 
judgment. 
494 


THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR. 
THANKSGIVING. 

HIS is the season for giving thanks. It 

is a good old custom, derived from our 

pious Pilgrim fathers, who passed through 

trials of pioneer life the present age knows 

not of. But we will perpetuate the custom. 

It will prove a tie to bind wandering hearts 
more closely together. 

Dame Nature has been bountiful in re- 
warding the husbandman, The harvests are 
gathered in, and we are ready for the purify- 
ing powers of the frost. The “beautiful ' 
snow ” will soon be here, and farmers, team- 
sters, skaters, and school-boys will be thank- 
ful for this. 

Orators, statesmen, and preachers will 
“hold forth,” declaiming on the many bless- 
ings we enjoy—the blessings of peace, plenty, 
health, schools, employment, and the means 
by which men may grow in grace. And they 
are real. There is always more to be thank- 
ful for than to regret. If man be totally de- 
praved, there is a way of redemption, regen- 
eration, and of salvation. No one is fated to 
be lost. The fact that man may improve, is 
an evidence that God meant he should im- 
prove. The race stands on a higher plane 
to-day that at any previous period in history. 
Proeression is the order of nature. God 
be thanked ! 

* Let all the lands, with shouts of joy, 
To God their voices raise; 
Sing psalins in honor of His name, 
And spread His glorious praise.” 

We are on the brink, dear reader, of the 
year 1874, Soon we shall step over into 
the new. Already the world is giving 
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thanks for blessing past and for blessings 
prospective. Thanks for “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” as the Declaration 
hath it. Thanks for peace, plenty, and pros- 
perity. Yea, THANKS FOR EXISTENCE! It 
is a blessed thing to live! Yes, but what 
about those “aches and pains?” Oh, they 
are only temporary, and are sent for our 
good; to warn us not to “ get off the track,” 
and to bring us back into right relations. 
Health is normal, disease is abnormal. The 
right use of all our organs of body, and of 
the faculties of the mind, is acceptable to 
Him who created them; while their wrong 
use, or perversion, is sinful, and brings pains 
aud penalties. We should, therefore, be 
thankful even for these painful warnings, 
“and accept them as for our good. 
CHRISTMAS, 

Christ came into the world to teach man 
the way of eternal life, the resurrection, and 
to reconcile man to God. His life and His 
death were examples yor our instruction. 
The wisest of the race accept that example, 
and find great comfort to their souls, All 
His life, all His acts, all His teachings, are in 
perfect harmony with all we know of the 
laws of life, of mind, and of soul. Regarded 
even as a man, an “Elder Brother,” there 
never was on earth another whom it would 
be so safe to follow in all things. We, with 
with our finite minds, can conceive nothing 
higher, nothing greater, nothing better than 
the doctrines taught by the meek and lowly 
Nazarene. 

Our field of study is that of science, rather 
than that of Theology, but we are bound to 
affirm that there is nothing in all the realm 
of human knowledge which is not in harmo- 
ny with, and subordinate to, the Christian 
religion. Christianity comprehends all, is 
the whole; other knowledge is at most but 
fragments of the all-comprehending teachings 
of Jesus Christ. It is only through Him we 
can come into rapport with Divinity. 

Christmas is a fit commemoration of the 
event since the creation of the world and of 
man, 

NEW YEAR’s. 

A mile-stone on the road through life. We 
ohserve it as a day of good resolution. On 
New Year's Day we open new books. We 
date new enterprises from January Ist, and 








determine to drop bad habits, to “ turn over 
a new leaf.” Everybody who is anybody, 
wishes everybody a Happy New Year. We 
are a little in advance, but it is never too 
soon to do a good thing, and so we sing 
praises in this November number to Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and the coming New Year, 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL greets all 
its patrons with thanks, gratitude, and all 
good wishes, 


—+99——— 


POWER OF EXAMPLE. 


RECEPT is one thing, example is quite 
another. A witty clergyman said to 
his flock, “Do as I say, not as I do.” An- 
other, who had been accused of inconsistency 
in not practicing what he preached, answered, 
“You pay me so much a year to preach to 
you; if required also to practice what I 
preach, you must double my salary.” 

Consistency is always expected in others 
though consistency may be little practiced 
by ourselves. A mother expects her daugh- 
ter to tell the truth always, while she herself 
prevaricates. A father expects his son to 
become a better man than himself, and, God 
be thanked, he may, especially if he have a 
pious, intelligent, and godly mother, who 
teaches, trains, and guides him. 

The father smokes, chews, drinks, or 
swears, and he is “ shocked ” to find his son 
following hisexample! With a quid, a cigar, 
or a pipe in his mouth, he flogs his son for 
swearing or for using tobacco! Children 
not only inherit the physical and mental pe 
culiarities or tendencies of their parents—of 
one or of both—but also a disposition to 
imitate their example. The little girl plays 
mother with her doll baby; the little boy 
puts on his father’s hat and boots, and plays 
“ride horse” astride the broom-handle. 
The father exhibits affection by kissing and 
caressing—the boy imitates him. Imitation 
is large in children, and hence they are “ apt 
scholars” in whatever they may see, be it 
good or be it bad. What parents may wish 
their children to become, that they them- 
selves must be. So of the preacher—his 
flock will follow his lead—not always his 
advice. If an employer would have his work 
go on properly—all hands promptly at their 
posts, he must not himself loiter or be in the 
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drag. They will watch him, and, as a rule, 
do as he does. 

Ben. Franklin was a close observer of hu- 
man nature, and expressed many a truth in 
couplets ; this is one: 


“He who by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.’’ 


If we would grow in knowledge, in honor, 
In power, and in grace, we must erect for 
ourselves & MODEL, as an EXAMPLE, and work 
to its lines. 

“Let us do unto others as we would that 
others should do unto us.” 


— 
AMERICAN CHILDREN. 


E find the following in an exchange: 
“Lord Dufferin, in a speech at the 
Montreal Normal School recently, said: ‘I 
confess if there is any criticism which I have 
to pass upon the youth of this new country 
—I do not say of Canada especially, but of 
the continent of America—it is that I have 
been struck by the absence of the deference 
and respect for those who are older than 
themselves to which we still cling in Europe. 
I have observed in traveling on board the 
steamboats on the St. Lawrence, children 
running about from one end to the other, 
whom, more than once, I have been tempted 
to take up and give a good whipping. I 
have seen them thrust aside two gentlemen 
in conversation, trample on ladies’ dresses 
{did those ladies wear long trails, and take 
up a great deal of room?], shoulder their 
way about, without a thought of the incon- 
venience they were occasionihg, and, what 
was more remarkable, these little thoughtless 
indiscretions did not seem to attract the at- 
tention of their parents. When I ventured 
to make an observation on this to the people 
with whom I have been traveling, I was al- 
ways told that these little pleasing individu- 
als came from the other side of the line [#. e., 
from the United States]. Well, I only hope 
that this may be so; at all events, without 
inquiring too strictly how that may be, I 
trust that the teachers of the schools in Can- 
ada will do their very best to inculcate into 
their pupils the duties of politeness.’ ” 


[The difference is simply this, the old 
country, where “my Lord Dufferin” was 
brought up and permitted to “ lord it” over 
common folks, is an aristocratic monarchy, 
while here, in America, especially in these 
United States, we are governed, or claim to 
be governed, according to Democratic Re- 
publican principles. There, children are 
taught to bow down to kings, queens, lords, 


nobles, and princes, and to show great defer- 
ence to royal flesh and blood. Here we have 
no such nonsense. Here “a man is a man 
for a’ that,” and even children, who do not 
come into the world by their own seeking, 
are supposed to have rights which even a 
“ lord” would be required to respect, whether 
he be drunk or sober. 

Liberty does not imply license any more 
than devotion implies idolatry, or economy 
implies selfishness. License, like idolatry, is 
simply perversion of order and propriety. 

We can not help smiling when these for- 
eign “lords” come here and criticise, or 
want to whip our little children. Have they 
forgotten Bunker Hill? When it comes to 
whipping, as many as two can play at that 
game, and “lords” are as liable to get 
whipped as other folks, and we have no 
doubt it hurts just as much, Would it not 
be just as well if there were less whipping in 
the world? But if“ lords” insist, why then, 
we say, let them have it, till they cry. 
“ enough.” } 


bot 
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ADULATION. 


UBLIC characters are generally fed on 

flattery. Is he a popular preacher? 
Has he moved the hearts of many? Have 
men and women or, we should say women 
and men, fallen down at his feet and wor- 
shiped him? Yea, verily, and their praises 
are ever ringing in his ears. What effect 
must this have on our “ popular preacher?” 
If he be human, if he abound not in the 
grace of almost infinite meekness, he must be 
affected by these demonstrations. He must 
look out. He isin danger. Others will be 
envious, And he may, himself, become a 
creature of vanity. So of a popular physi- 
cian who by his skill and wisdom “ snatches 
a brand from the burning,” as it were, and 
restores to life one that was sinking. What 
gratitude can be too great for such serv- 
ices? and how friends of the rescued rally 
round the good physician, and almost wor- 
ship him. So of a great statesman. Like 
Washington or Lincoln, he earns and re- 
ceives the gratitude of the millions whom he 
benefits. He becomes an object of venera- 
tion and of adulation to many. He must 





indeed be great and good, not to be touched 
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and made more or less proud by this exalt- 
ation. 

If we come down to lesser lights, we find 
authors, poets, musicians, actors, and even 
editors becoming centers of attraction and 
receiving the praises and plaudits of the un- 
thinking multitude. Still lower down in 
the scale, we shall find men who are proud 
of their wealth, their horses, their fine 
clothes! others of their muscular power. 
Even such as these have their flatterers, and 
when they die great throngs follow their 
bodies to the grave. 

What is it that causes this state of things? 
Let us see. Large Self-Esteem, with a cul- 
tivated intellect and a predominant moral 
or religious sense, will manifest great dig- 
nity, and will usually be placed in the lead. 
A man with large Self-Esteem, and without 
culture or moral sense, will become haughty, 
domineering, dictatorial, and a usurper. For 
any achievements he may attain, he gives 
himself the glory. 

But it is love of praise, large Appro- 
bativeness, with less Conscientiousness, 
which begets the spirit of adulation, and 
which makes the flatterer. When seen in the 
little girl, it is considered “so tunnin,” and 
when rigged out in showy attire, it ex- 
claims, “ O, ain’t I pretty!” The little boy 
becomes boisterous when his vanity is ex- 
cited. “He put in his thumb, and pulled 
out a plum, and says, what a brave boy 
am I!” 

We need not characterize young men; 
their vanity is too conspicuous to require il- 
lustration. It may be seen when they first 
begin to shave, part their hair, or trim their 
feeble whiskers; or, when through large im- 
itation of General Grant, they begin to smoke. 
They are sometimes called “ insufferable pup- 
pies” by other puppies. These young sprigs 
of noble sires soon become the adored by 
simple-minded, lisping misses, and then they 
“ put on airs.” 

Young ladies, who have been well brought 
up, are more modest and sensible. If they 
are fortunate enough to meet young gentle- 
men of culture and of moral sense, they be- 
come honored wives and loving mothers. 
These are satisfied when performing their 
duties, They do not seek notoriety, but are 
always ready to act their part where duty 





calls. Such will be found to have well 
balanced brains and well-trained minds, while 
the seekers of notoriety are rickety, shaky, 
warped, unfortunate. The difference be 
tween honored reputation and love for noto- 
riety is as great as between real honest merit 
and the veriest empty sham and worthless 
show. One subordinates self to principle— 
the other subordinates principles to self, 
The one acknowledges a supreme Creator; 
the other claims to have created himself. 
One is meek and modest; the other a blat- 
ant egotist. The one is loved; the other is 
despised. The difference between honest ap- 
proval and encouragement and flattery is as 
great as between light and darkness. Adu- 
lation is flattery, and flattery is falsehood. 


——_+0e——_—___ 


A “DRUMMER” ON DRINK. 


OMMERCIAL agents are sent out from 

all our cities to secure orders for goods 
from country merchants. These agents, mostly 
young men, count on having “a good time” 
—otherwise called “a light spree”—at the 
taverns where they pass their evenings. Re 
cently several of these “good fellows” met at 
one of the temperance towns in Ohio, when 
one proposed that they go forth in quest of a 
little of the “critter,” which could not be 
obtained at their hotel. They traversed every 
street in the village, stopping at each drug 
store, dining saloon, railway station, bowling 
alley, and billiard saloon, but not a drop of 
alcohol could they find. On taking a vote, it 
was decided that “ prohibition” actually pro- 
hibited them from procuring strong drink. - 

It is often said that prohibition increases, 
rather than lessens, the consumption of ak 
coholic liquors. The above is from a personal 
confession of a commercial “ drummer.” 


—+90e—_—__ 


EXPERIMENTS IN PsycuoLocy. — Some 
time since we were invited to witness the per- 
formance of Mr. Brown at the Sturtevant 
House in this city. Mr. Brown was blind- 
folded, when some person in the room would 
hide a knife or pencil in the room or in ax 
other room. Mr. Brown would take this per 
son’s hand and place it on his own forehead, 
and instantly start for the hidden article, 
following, as he asserted, the mind of the 
subject. In this manner Mr. Brown would 
rush his subject, himself being blindfolded, 
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through passages, doorways, around and be- 
tween obstructions, until the article hidden 
was reached. One man would think of an- 
other, and Mr. Brown would lead him to the 
one he thought of. He had the letters of the 
alphabet on large cards hung on a long line 
across the end of the room, and he would, 
when blindfolded, lead his subject to the let- 
ters which spell any word or name the sub- 
ject would think of. In a long series of ex- 
periments he was entirely successful when he 
had a subject who could keep his mind on 
the topic or word. thought of. 

Is not this brought about through mes- 
meric or clairvoyant power, which enables 





him, when the hand of a man is on his fore- 
head, to read his thoughts? 

Mr. Brown is slightly built, of a highly 
mental or nervous temperament, very suscep- 
tible to magnetic impressions, which enables 
him to come into nervous and mental sympa- 
thy with his subjects. Some persons he 
seemed to read more clearly and positively 
than others. One man could not impress 
him as to whom he was thinking of, when 
he was requested to tell another person, and 
that person impressed Mr. Brown to go 
straight to the man indicated. It is wonder- 
ful, but we could not help asking, “What is 
the use of it? What does it prove?” 


——__+0o——_—_—. 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Watering Horses After Meals.—It 
is the practice with many horsemen to give 
their horses no water until after they have 
eaten their allowance of feed. Concerning 
this practice a veterinarian writes: A full 
drink of water immediately after being fed 
should never be allowed to horses. When 
water is drank by them, the bulk of it goes 
directly to the large intestines, and little of it 
is retained in the stomach. In passing through 
the stomach, however, the water carries con- 
siderable quantities of the contents to where 
it lodges in the intestines. If, then, the food 
of horses’ stomachs is washed out before it is 
digested, no nourishment will be derived from 
the.feed. In Edinburgh, some old borses were 
fed with split peas, and then supplied with 
water immediately before being killed. It was 
found that the water had carried the peas 
very far into the intestines, where no diges- 
tion took place at all. Mr. Cassie is quite cor- 
rect in the views set forth regarding the in- 
jurious effects of large quantities of water 
swallowed immediately after eating. A small 
quantity of fluid swallowed along with, or im- 
mediately after dry food, beneficially softens 
it and assists in its subdivision and digestion. 
An inordinate supply of water, or of watery 
fluid, on the other hand, proves injurious. It 
dilutes unduly the digestive secretions; it me- 
chanically carries onward the imperfectly 
digested food, and thus interferes with the 
proper functions of the canal and incites indi- 
gestion and diarrhea. These effects are espe- 
cially apt to occur where horses freely fed and 





too liberally watered are shortly put to toler- 
ably quick work. There is no more infallible 
method of producing colic, diarrhea, and in- 
flammation of the bowels. The horse is not 
peculiar in this effect; dogs, and even their 
masters, similarly suffer from copious draughts 
of water immediately after eating much solid 
food.—_New York Herald. 

Waste Nothing.—The Chinese, more 
than any other people, have reduced the saving 
of fertilizers to a science. It is well known 
that they scrupulously save, disinfect, and put 
to valuable use every particle of offal. In no 
other way could their land be so enriched as 
to support its teeming inhabitants. Liebig 
traced the primal fall of Rome to the building 
of her great sewers, which conducted to the 
Tiber fertilizing material which should have 
been applied to her soil. It was the lack of 
breadstuffs, consequent upon the poverty of the 
arable lands, which drove the Romans to for- 
eign conquest, and ended in the overthrow of 
their own liberty. Our people are wasting 
every day substances, which, if properly util- 
ized, would save them many a dollar and much 
tribulation. 

A Doubtful Case.—The Agricultu- 
rist, in reply to a correspondent, said: We 
should hesitate to advise a man with a young 
family, and possessing but $800, to buy a farm 
in the East, which is most likely badly run 
down, for $3,000, in the expectation of making 
a living aud paying for the farm out of the 
crops. There are some men who might suc- 
ceed, but these are very few, and the probabili- 
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ties are very much against a success. We 
should also hesitate very much to advise such 
a person to go West, if he can make a living 
where he is at a mechanical trade. Although 
a soldier’s homestead can be procured for noth- 
ing, yet the care of a young family would be a 
serious burden in a new unsettled country to a 
man with such scanty capital. The far West 
is for enterprising young men without families, 
or older men with plenty of help, or for per- 
sons with money sufficient to carry them over 
the unproductive period. A worn-out farm in 
the East requires money and skill to restore it, 
and skill is a greater necessity and a rarer pos- 
session than money. 


Vermin increase in the early autumn, 
and no fowls will thrive if kept in close, filthy 
quarters, where lice abound. A coat of hot 
limewash, with an ounce of carbolic acid dis- 
solved in it, will free the roost from lice. Clear 
out all the droppings, and spread them evenly 
in the compost heap. As the old fowls get fat 
upon the stubbles and in the straw yard, they 
should be sold off or used in the kitchen. A 
stewed fowl is more wholesome food than fried 
pork at any time To give fowls the run of the 
barn is a wasteful practice. 


Economical Feeding. — The Trish 
Farmers’ Gazette describes a method of feeding 
cattle when forage is dear and labor cheap, 
which combines many excellent points. The 
materials are roots, hay, and meal. The pre- 
paration is made by pulping the roots, chaffing 
the hay, crushing the grain, and steaming the 
whole together. By two months of such feed- 
ing, cattle are made to increase as much in 
weight as by four months with unprepared 
food. 


Points of a Good Cow.—A writer in 
the North-western Farmer gives the following 
hints to those about purchasing milking stock : 
A crumply horn, full eye, head small and short, 
dished face, that is sunk between the eyes, skin 
soft and loose, deep from the loin to the udder, 
and very slim tail. 


Farmers’ Children.—Every girl and 
every boy should have the care of something be- 
longing to him or her, to raise, or cultivate, or 
improve. When there is plenty of room, as on 
a farm, boys should own a horse or a cow, or 
havea portion of the garden tocultivate. Girls 
should be allowed to possess a beehive, ora 
certain number of hens, or fruit-bearing vines; 
something of value, that by care and proper 
cultivation increases and returns a value for 








itself. Children will acquire an interest in and 
derive a happiness from this form of industry 
that will repay the effort and trial. 


To Exterminate Rats.—A corre 
spondent of the Tribune says: Take copperas, 
the quantity to depend upon the number of 
buildings or places infested, pulverize it very 
fine ; and be sure and sprinkle some in all the 
buildings—in a word, wherever they congre- 
gate—and in a few days all the rats will be 
gone. This is very simple and easily tried, 
and has proved completely successful several 
times at different places. No rat has been seen 
three days after a thorough application. 


———_+9¢—_—__—. 


Important Events wuaica Occurrep 
IN OctToBerR.—October 1. Corneille died, 1684; 
First steamer in United States, 1807—2. Aristotle 
died, 322 B.c; First railroad in United States, 
18383; Andre hung, 1780—5. Jonathan Edwards 
born, 1703; Cornwallis died, 1805—6. Jenny Lind 
born, 1821—7. Edgar A. Poe died, 1849—8. John 
Hancock died, 1798—9. Cervantes born, 1547— 
10. Benj. West born, 17?8—11. Zwingle killed, 
1531—12. Hugh Miller born, 1802—13. Murat shot, 
1815—14. William Penn born, 1644; Battle of Hast- 
ings, 1066—15. Bank panic, 1857—16. Marie An- 
toinette guillotined, 1793; Kosciusko died, 1817— 
18. Reaumur died, 1757—19. Surrender of Corn- 
wallis, 1781; John Adams born, 1735; Leigh Hunt 
born, 1784; Swift died, 1745—21. Battle of Trafal- 
gar, 1805—22. Battle of Red Bank, 1777—23. Bur- 
goyne surrendered, 1777; Battle of Edgehill, Ire 
land, 1642—24. Daniel Webster died, 1862—25, De- 
mosthenes died, 322 B.c.—26. Great storm in Eng- 
land, 1703—27. Brutus died, 42 r.c.; Dr. Andrew 
Combe born, 1797; Madame Pfeiffer died, 1858— 
28. John Locke died, 1704—29. Sir Walter Raleigh 
beheaded, 1618—31. Earl Rosse died, 1867. 





Important Events wuicu OccurreD 
In NovEMBER.—Nov. 1. Benvenuto Cellini born, 
1500; Great earthquake at Lisbon, 1755—2. Men- 
delsohn died, 1847—3. McClellan removed, 1862— 
4. Peabody died, 1869; Lincoln elected, 1860—5. 
Gunpowder plot discovered, 1605—8. Milton die¢, 
1674—10. Arnold at Quebec, 1775; Mohammed 
born, 570—11. Luther born, 1843; Prince of Wales, 
1841—12. Pilgrim Fathers landed, 1620—13. George 
Fox, Quaker, died, 1690—14. Liebnitz died, 1716— 
15. Lavater born, 1741; Kepler died, 1630—Ama- 
deo King of Spain, 1870—18. Jay’s Treaty, 17#4— 
18. Thorwalsden born, 1770—20, Mariner’s com- 
pass invented, 1802—22 Havelock died, 1857-24 
Dr. Parkman killed, 1849; Sterne born, 1713; 
John Knox died, 1572—25. Isaac Watts died, 1748; 
John Kitto died, 1854—26. Priessnitz died, 1851— 
27. Phonography invented by Pitman, 1837—28 
Baron Bunsen died, 1860; Washington Irving died, 
1859—Enripides died, 407 B.c.; Swift born, 1667. 
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[Ix this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 
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Eo Our € orrespoudents. 


Toe PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
dose the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
wil be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
ifacorrespondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
¢ ua early consideration. 





TALKERS AND Tutnkers.—Can you 
tell an old reader of your valuable JoURNAL why 
the conversational powers of some celebrated per- 
sons, such as Addison and Oliver Goldsmith, were 
lower than we might expect in such great men? I 
have seen a list of the names of such persons some- 
where, but can not now recall to my mind where. 
Perhaps you or your numerous readers will be 
kind enough to assist me to find it. 

Ans. A man may be a great thinker and writer 
and not be a good talker. Some mea can write 
and talk, but they are not sociable in disposition, 
and it is only in controversy or in dogmatic teach- 
ing that they talk well. Some are so friendly that 
they wish to communicate with others, but being 
but poorly endowed with the power of language, 
they press the hand or caress the friend, or in some 
other kindly way indicate affection, but the tongue 
is wholly inadequate to the expression of the 
friendly feeling. Others are full of language and 
fact and thought, and can talk freely and inter- 
minably, but if they lack kindness, friendship, and 
love, there is no soul in their talk; it is brilliant 
but cold, like moonlight on fields of snow. 

In 1841 we met Prof. Hall in Columbian College, 
Washington, D. C., and attended a course of his 
lectures on chemistry and natural philosophy. His 
lectures were entirely written, and requiring ex- 
periments, it was singular to see him handle re- 
torts and other apparatus, looking alternately at 
his notes and his work. He was an elegant writer, 
but he informed us that he could not extemporize 
at all to his satisfaction. A year afterward, while 
lecturing at Grafton, Vt., we were informed that 
Prof. Hall’s father was formerly the pastor of the 
church there, and that he could not, or would not, 
give out a notice from the pulpit without writing 
it, and that the blank leaves and margins of the 
pulpit hymn-book were covered with such memo- 
randa which had been read to his congregation. 





Sometimes while the last singing was in progress, 
a deacon would step up the pulpit stairs and in- 
form the minister that a notice had been neglect- 
ed, when he would sieze his pencil and hymn- 
book, and detain the waiting congregation while 
he would write the notice, and then read with due 
gravity: ‘‘ here will be a meeting for prayer and 
conference on Wednesday evening at early candle- 
light, at the house of Deacon Smith,” and then he 
would pronounce the benediction, which he had 
committed to memory, and always used the same 
words—yet he was an able man, a good writer, 
and a D.D. ; 

Habit sometimes trains persons to think cor- 
rectly in words only at the nib of the pen; others 
only at the tip of the tongue; others only silently, 
and to be brought out in works, not words. 

Some have large Language and but little faculty 
for thinking; others have a mind laden with 
thought, like a well-filled distaff, with little power 
to spin it into words, 

Who can recall the list of names referred to by 
our correspondent ? — 

Do we Practice Wuat wE Preacu? 
—In your book ‘How to Read Character,” you 
state that Mr. Combe was so deficient in the organ 
of Calculation that he was never able to master 
the multiplication table. I have always consid- 
ered one of the doctrines of Phrenology to be 
that any organ is cabable of being cultivated to 
almost any extent. If such be the case, why is it 
that phrenologists do not practice what they 


preach? Please answer in June JOURNAL. 
PAUL PRY. 


Ans. Do phrenologists claim that an organ or a 
sense which is deficient may be created? If one 
be born without eyes can he see? or, if without 
the organ of Color, can he, by any amount of cul- 
tivation, distinguish the different shades, hues, 
and tints in colors? Noone claims this; but we 
do claim that the cultivation of existing faculties 
will still further strengthen and develop them. 
Mr. Combe considered himself deficient in the 
organ of Calculation, idiotic in that respect. Here 
are his own words on the point: 

“T can speak on this subject the more decidedly 
from being myself very deficient in this faculty, 
notwithstanding my exertions to cultivate it. Ar- 
ithmetic has always been to me a profound myste- 
ry, and to master the multiplication table an in- 
surmountable task. I could not tell you how 
mary eight times nine are without going to work 
circuitously, and reckoning by means of the tens. 
Yet for seven years I studied arithmetic. This 
deficiency has been the occasion of much trouble 
tome. I could understand everything relating to 
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accounts, but had always to employ clerks to per- 
form calculations. This faculty in me is, in fact, 
idiotic, and the organ is very small. Were my 
other powers in like condition, I should be to- 
tally unfit for the ordinary business of life.” 

Do you now see it, Mr. Paul Pry? A little Caus- 
ality is a good thing to help one to reason and 
find out seeming mysteries. 





Boots anp Suors Mape To Orper. 
—A subscriber writes us from Longtown, Missis- 
sippi, as follows: There are many persons in the 
country who would gladly avail themselves of an 
opportunity of sending north to some reliable 
manufacturer and having their shoes made to or- 
der, and at reasonable rates. Where is the manu- 
facturer who will do such work faithfully and 
reasonably? Can the JouRNAL give us any light ? 

Ans. The JouRNAL waits for answer from such 
trustworthy manufacturer. Why not advertise ? 


Earty Terecrapuy.—lIn J. 8. C. Ab- 
bott’s History of Napoleon, Vol. 1st, page 251, is 
found this statement: ‘* The intelligence of Napo- 
leon’s arrival was immediately communicated by 
telegraph to Paris, which was six hundred miles 
from Frejus.”’ This occurred on the 8th of Octo- 
ber, 1799. What was the system of telegraphy to 
which the author refers? Of course it was not 
the electric system now in use, for the news did 
not arrive in Paris until the evening of next day. 

Ans. The early modes of communicating im- 
portant intelligence by means more rapid than 
messengers or couriers, were fires and signals. 
The Semaphore, which preceded the electric sys- 
tem, was adapted in France in 17% for the pur- 
pose of transmitting news of the movements of 
the French armies from the frontiers to Paris. 
Semaphores were towers built on hill-tops at inter- 
vals of from five to ten miles. On the towers were 
set the telegraph apparatus, which comprised six 
shutterg arranged in two frames, by the opening 
and shutting of which in various combinations 
sixty-three different signals could be formed. 
Although long lines of these towers were necessa- 
ry for communication with very distant places, 
yet little time would be necessary for officers 
skilled in the signal language to convey informa- 
tion. —_—_ 

Lop-Sipep Heraps.—A young man 
says: The organs upon the left side of my head 
are perceptibly smaller than those upon the right 
side. Why is this so? and is there a remedy ? 

Ans. This is not unusual. Indeed, most heads, 
like most faces, are more or less lop-sided. Few 
are quite regular. Look at noses, at mouths, and 
at eyes. Slight or marked irregularities may be 
seen in most adult faces. Remedy: be thankful 
it is no worse, and do not let it trouble you. 





Day Dreamine.—How can I free 
myself from the habit of day-dreaming ? My mind 
wanders. 


Ans. Study mathematics; engage in solving 
problems; bring your mind down to matters of 
fact; read works on natural history, on the natu- 
ral sciences; give up romance, novels, etc.; try 








your hand at mechanism; invent and use machip. 
ery; finish what you begin, and you will cultivate 
application and prevent the mind from wandering, 


A Qvestion tn Cookery.—Will you 
inform a reader how oatmeal cracknels are made? 
I have heard that they are excellent as an article 
of food. 


Ans, Oatmeal cracknels, or bannocks, as the 
Scotch call them, are excellent indeed, and are 
usually made as follows: Take the best quality of 
oatmeal and stir in barley with enough water to 
wet it through; adda pinch of salt; let it stand 
for ten minutes to swell; then roll out the mix. 
ture a quarter of an inch in thickness, first flour. 
ing the board and rolling-pin with wheat flour; 
cut it with a biscuit cutter, and bake in a moder. 
ate oven, as these cakes will burn quickly, and 
only require to be of the lightest brown. They 
will snap easily between the fingers, and are deli- 
cious for lunch, requiring no butter to make them 
palatable. If put into a close jar, they will keep 
for several months. In the Highlands of Scotland 
they preserve their bannocks in the barrel of oat- 
meal, and can keep them a long time. This ques- 
tion, like hundreds of others relating to diet, has 
been considered in the Science of Health. 

Brste Puzzies.—Please explain that 
passage of Scripture which says: ‘‘ The thing that 
hath been is that which shall be; and that which 


is done is that which shall be done, and there is no 
new thing under the sun.”’ 


Ans. The life of King Solomon was varied and 
full of incident. He was rich, powerful, possessed 
talent, and all appliances for enjoyment and 
achievement. His career, however, was of sucha 
character, and his experiences so unsatisfying, 
that he exclaimed: ‘* Vanity of vanities, all is van- 
ity. What profit hath a man of his labor which 
he hath done under the sun?” He goes on to 
enumerate that ‘‘ The sun comes back to where it 
started, and the wind returneth according to its 
circuits; the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is 
not full, and unto the place from whence the riv- 
ers came thither they return again; and there is 
nothing new under the sun.” 

He did not, of course, think of or refer to the 
scientific and mechanical inventions and progress 
which have since blessed the world. He looked 
upon things in a practical, sensuous, physical, and 
animal way. Any one who will read the book of 
Ecclesiastes will find a picture of the vanity of 
low pleasure which ought to make him wise. He 
will also find there warnings against a bad course, 
and incentives toward a good. But we will not 
preach a sermon on this occasion. 

Our correspondent, meditating on the statement 
of there being “nothing new under the sun,” 
seems from that to have wrought out another 
question, to wit: ‘Does God create a new spirit 
for each person that is born into the world, or 
did He create them when he created all other 
things ?”’ 
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Perhaps we ought to refer our young friend to 
his pastor, for, ten to one, the minister would not 
be satisfied with the answer which we shall give. 
The uniting of a body with a soul or spirit during 
the present life isa mystery. We do not suppose 
that birth, according to the laws of life, is a new 
creation; it is simply a developing process, a re- 
production ; and the connection of a soul with 
each body is a part of the original creative plan, 
and needs no special creation. For, it may be ob- 
served, that children inherit a tendency to the 
mental peculiarities of their parents quite as much 
as they do their physical qualities, showing that 
the mind has a relation to ancestry as much as the 
body has. If a child does not seem to resemble 
its parents in disposition, as well as in form and 
complexion, people wonder, and look back to 
some earlier branch of the family for the peculi- 
arity, showing that the popular sentiment accepts 
the idea that we inherit a son] and mind as well as 
a body. —_— 

Like Beeets Lixe.—lIs it really true 
that “like begets like?’’ We see short persons 
born in tall families, and persons of weak intellect, 
and those who are weak and wanting in many re- 
spects, from parents who seem to be exceptionally 
well-formed, sensible, and all right. 2 B 

Ans. Yes, like does beget like. Shanghais beget 
Shanghais and Bantoms beget Bantams. In tbe 
human race sometimes a man will himself raise a 
large family, will be tall and strong and live toa 
good old age; but he overworks, or acquires a 
habit perhaps of smoking, or something else as 
bad, and he does not have a child within six inches 
as tall as himself, or within thirty-three per cent. 
as strong, or that lives as long; but those chil- 
dren, if they eat and drink rightly, and have no 
bad habits, may beget families that will bring up 
the altitude ; and you may depend on one thing, if 
aman is not so tall or strong as his father and 
mother, something has happened. Some have 
club-feet, some have hare lips, some have other 
deformities, yet the club-footed or hare-lipped 
person will beget one that is strong and all right. 
He himself is a kind of accident, but he has in 
him the spirit and build and strength of his race. 
We may always be certain that there is no such 
thing in nature as happening ; everything is mold- 
ed and governed by law. If astick of timber does 
not last as well, and is not as strong according to 
its size as its native stock ought to be, something 
is the matter with the soil on which it grew, or 
with the aspect of the ground with regard to the 
sun or the wind. Nature does produce after its 
kind; but there are so many difficulties in raising 
human beings that sometimes the conditions are 
not all properly met, and we are not wise enough, 
or sufliciently well-informed as to the facts, to set- 
tle all questions. Your ease probably comes into 
that range. We suppose it is true that if we were 
to take one of those Spitz dogs, with hair six 
inches long, to the city of Mexico, and let him 
breed with one of his kind, in seventy-five or a 





hundred years there would be scarcely a hair on 
his progeny, hair not being needed there, while at 
the North it is needed. If the hairless fellows 
were brought back again to New York, and thence 
to Montreal, and so on to Spitzbergen, they would, 
ultimately, have long hair again. Nature is kind 
to her children, and seeks to adapt them to their 
conditions. —_— 


TureE Crowns.—My little girl has 
three separate crowns to her head. What do they 
indicate ? 

Ans. There is not the slightest significance to 
the crown any way, or to a double or triple crown. 
Neither the scalp, skull, nor brain are in any way 
affected by it. Some have a “cow lick.” Of 
course there is a reason for it, but it does not affect 
the mind any more than a mole or a wart, or a 
freckle, or turning in of the toes. 


Gl bat Ehev Sap. 


DESTRUCTIVENESS IN PHysioGNomy.— 
EpIToR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—I wish to com- 
municate to the readers of the JouRNAL the re- 
sults of a few obseryations which I have made rel- 
ative to the physiognomical sign of the faculty of 
Destructiveness. On page 55 of the hand-book 
‘““How to Read Character,” are two figures, one 
representing a prominence of this organ, and the 
other a deficiency. The point to which I wish to 
refer most particularly, however, is the projection 
of the upper jaw in the cut which is intended to 
represent the large development of the destructive 
propensity. In connection with these illustrations 
it is stated that carniverous animals, as the lion, 
tiger, and eagle, and hawk, possess this *peculiar- 
ity, and, it is believed, that in man analogous 
physical peculiarities denote a corresponding 
agreement of character. A very remarkable case 
bearing on this point came under my notice a short 
time ago. 

Being one day in a store in an Arkansas village, 
I observed a man enter and trade who would have 
attracted the attention of any one desirous of 
studying human nature. His step was quick, yet 
strong; his eye glanced rapidly over the room and 
seemed to take in the whole at a glance, and his 
voice conveyed an impression of a blow being de- 
livered at every sentence. But the most remark- 
able physical feature was the enormous projection 
of the upper jaw and lip. Remembering the as- 
cribed sign of Destructiveness mentioned in your 
text-book on Phrenology, I determined to ascertain 
the man’s history if possible, and satisfy myself at 
least, whether the projection of the upper maxil- 
lary did in the present instance correspond with 
the real character. My inquiry resulted in sub- 
stantially the following: The man was the notori- 
ous * Bill Brazel,’’ who during the war murdered 
more men, perhaps, both in combat and in cold 
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blood, than any of the other bloodthirsty bush- 
whackers who were terrors to the people of the 
State of Arkansas. Many were the daring deeds 
related to me of this man. On one occasion, it is 
averred, that he killed eight men while ascending 
@ hill, and at another time he pursued a flying ene- 
my, Overtook him, and literally hacked him to 
pieces with the man’s own knife, which he drew 
from his belt for that purpose, and which the man 
was too much frightened to use himself. These 
are sufficient to show the ferocity of his nature, 
and which fully accorded with his immense physi- 
cal development, the greatest I ever saw. I was 
not enabled to ascertain the development of the 
phrenological organ. I am convinced from other 
observations which I have made, and which I will 
detail at a future time if agreeable to the readers 
of the JourNAL, that it is one of the many sure 
tests of character. Cc. M. ALEY. 


American Surps.—Under this head- 
ing in the “ Mentorial Bureau” of your September 
number, in response to the query, ‘“* Why is it that 
nearly all the steamers which ply between Europe 
and America are owned by foreigners,” you re- 
spond, in substance, that in Europe labor and 
many other elements of construction are cheaper 
than here, which is true; but the materials which 
enter most largely in the construction of ships, to 
wit, iron and coal, are not only cheaper here, but 
of better quality; so much so, that Mr. John 
Roach, of Wilmington, declares his belief, based 
upon his large and successful experience, that as 
ship-builders, we can successfully compete with 
foreigners. 

80 much for construction. But having built the 
ship, we can’t afford to keep her, as the rate of 
interest is so high, as a result of our Government 
with one hand extended to borrow money at five 
per cent. gold interest (which, with premium and 
exemption from taxation, is eight per cent.), and 
with the other hand strangling the finances and 
running interest up to five times the rate our for- 
eign competitors pay; it is impossible to keep and 
run them. 

For instance, a first-class steamer, ready for sea, 
costs $800,000. If built by the English with money 
at three per cent. the yearly interest would be 
$24,000 ; if by us, with interest at twelve per cent., 
$96,000—excess of our interest over theirs, $72,000, 
or about $1,400 per week, or about $200 per day, 
in addition to the “subsidies”” you quote. 

With five per cent. net revenue for the invest- 
ment, the Englishman is satisfied, as it is nearly 
double what his Government pays on its irredeem- 
able bonds. With that net revenue, the American 
is fast going to ruin. 

The trouble is with the national policies; Eng- 
land makes everything subsidiary to her producing 
interests; America makes everything subsidiary 
to her money speculators. 

The great banker, Rothschild, declared to C. K. 
Garrison, in presence of A. T. Stewart, that “ the 








United States paid too high rates of interest; that 
no nation can afford to pay so much, and none 
ever cleared as much as four per cent. 


—— ee 
VOTE OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE can not better indicate the general senti- 
ment of JOURNAL readers as to thcir wishes cop- 
cerning the size, price, and form of the Pureno.- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL for the year to come than by 
publishing brief extracts from letters touching 
the questions proposed. The following are fair 
samples of many. We print but one of a kind, 
these showing the tenor of the entire vote. The 
first was from a lady in Illinois, and sheuld have 
precedence. It is as follows: 


Would you like to have my vote as to the size and 
price of the JounnaL? I cuppere the ladies are allowed 
to vote on a question of this kind. I like the Jourwa, 
as it is, and do not desire a change. I get one number 
nicely read and digested, with what other reading matter 
I have, in the month by the time the next one arrives, so 
that the size and the time of coming are just right in my 


case. 

I shall do what I can for both of your Journals this 
and hope to be able to send in a few names at least. 
lend my Journals to a family who can not afford to sub- 
scribe. I have thought many times what would the 
world do without ——. Your work is so different from 
that of other editors. and it is doing so much good in 
the world and to the people thereof, that before you 
cease to work you must see to it that there are properly 
qualified persons to still carry it on. E. A. W. 


A lawyer writes from Indiana in this hearty, 
frank style: 


Having been a reader of the Journat for fourteen 

ears, and profited more by its perusal than by the pro- 
Foundest research of any other magazine in America, 1 
am inclined to think that to reduce the size would be at 
the expense of valuable information, and to enlarge 
would be unnecessary. 

It is expected that an infant should grow gradually, 
but when it has reached majority, any unnatural flesh 
would render the person obese, and any diminution 
would make him lean. In either event the man wonld 
be less useful. The JourNAL having attained majority, 
we do not wish to see it either obcse or lean ; it is just 
right. 


F. A. P. writes thus warmly from Texas: 


I say whatever you do, do not reduce the size. If any- 
thing, enlarge it. The favorite feature of the JouRNaL 
with me is the biographical sketches of otr leading men. 
Give us more of this. 

If a suggestion from a reader in Texas is worth any- 
thing, I would offer this: That in the future you bring 
to bear your best counsel and advice to our young men 
just growing up, who must soon, whether worthy or not, 
form the religious and political support of this a 
Inspire our sons, if possible, with lofty aims and noble 
impulses. Wishing you and the Journat a long life of 
usefulness, Iam yours, —. 


Here comes a note from the Golden State. It 


reads as follows: 


Orrice oF THE CALIFORNIA PacrFic RatLroaD Co., 
SacraMENTO—Dear Sir ; Having been a constant reader 
of the Journnat for many years, I can testify to its excel- 
lence and worth. I am interested in every change liable 
to affect it, for I feel it is working more real good than 
any other publication in our country. I would not under 
any consideration reduce the size ofit. It is just right 
for convenience, and volume enough to entertain a vari- 
ety of subjects, some one of which will be sure to reach 
the expectation of every reader. Publish it monthly, as 
heretofore, and at the present rate. Use your own good 
judgment as regards what is best to publixh from time 
to time, and you will be more likely to suit the majority. 
Book notices and advertisements are useful, and 2 
looked-for information to us all, but should not be al- 
lowed to crowd the object of the work. 
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Here is from Old Kentucky, with no uncertain 
sound. We do not forget that Dr. Caldwell of 
that State, and of Transylvania Medical College, 
prought Phrenology from the Old World to the 


New: 

“Let good enough alone.” But ~7 must Ee 
give us a “ Monthly Scientific Record,” a@da “H. M.,” 
an enlarged Agricultural Department, and a Department 
of Characteristic Anecdotes of Distinguished Men. I 
think the JouRNAL ne plus ultra now, and Fe enlarge, 
you must enlarge the price also, and that wi take it out 
of the reach of many who n it most. However, 'm 
satisfied to go with the “‘ crowd” in this matter. 


An Ohio voter implies that he would have the 
JourRNAL enlarged. Does he not? He says: 
I have more money to give for such reading matter as 


the JouRNAL contains. I can not see how it could be 
bettered. 


A Pennsylvania subscriber says: 

Knowing of no JouRNAL £0 well suited to the wants of 
adults, and admirably adapted to the requirements of 
their growing miuds and bodies, I subscribe for my 
brothers’ sake; as to size and price, my vote is to keep 
it as it is. 

Michigan—a patron says: 

The matter it contains is well suited for thought and 
reflection. I should prefer to have it remain a monthly. 
1 like all the departments; should prefer to have book 
notices extended than excluded. 


E. D., of Pennsylvania, says: 

Either enlarge it or keep it as at present. There is no 
other monthly I like so well. 

A beginner says: 

This is my first year as a reader of the JourNat, but 
it already seems like an old friend to me, and I certainly 
do not want you to reduce its size, 

I suppose under the new postal law the periege will 
be due at your office, and if you could furnish the Jour- 
NAL at the old rate free of postage, I think it would in- 
crease its circulation. If this is not practicable, I would 
be ed of increasing its size and its price to corre- 
spond. 


Michigan speaks again: 


Concerning the enlargement of the JourNatL, and the 
advance in price, it seems to me that that course, while 
it may be desirable to those possessed of a competency, 
would confine the benefits of the JouRNAL to that class. 
Now, there are many others who would be glad to avail 
themselves of its pages. and probably they are more need- 
ful of the instruction they contain, but every dollar they 
possess is in demand in half a dpzen directions, while 
they felt that they could hardly afford the three dollars, 
would give up in despair at four. have some idea 
how it is myself. [ think I am not mistaken in believing 

ou desire to benefit the masses, and * the greatest good 

the greatest number” is, I think, a very good motto. 


No premiums. South Boston says: 


As far as I can see, I think it would be as well to put 
the price of the JouRNaL as low as you can afford it, and 
give no premiums. 


{On this point permit us to say, our premium 
goods are obtained at lowest wholesale prices, 
direct from manufacturers, expressly for the pur- 
pose, sometimes at less than cost because of the 
publicity we give them. They are paid for partly 
in cash and partly in advertising. If we receive a 
trifle more than club rates, we do not lose, while 
the agent, or getter-up of the club, realizes some- 
thing handsome for his time and services. For 
these reasons we continue the premiums, for a list 
of which see circular. ] 


New Haven—precincts of venerable Yale—speaks 
through a fair hand and a loving heart: 


As the months pass by bringing with each one the 
dear old JournnaL, my gratitude increases. How can I 





say enough to show my appreciation, and the pleasure 
and benefit I have in reading its fair pages? Each one 
seems to be better than the other. I do not see how you 
can make it better in every department, or put it in bet- 
ter shape to meet the wants of the people. 


North Carolina speaks through Mr. G. E. T. : 


As you desire aa honest expression of opinion as to 
the future size of the Journnat, I give you mine as fol- 
lows, viz.: Either continue its present size as a semi- 
monthly, or enlarge it as a monthly. No person whe 
takes an appreciable interest in Phrenology can afford 
to be without your Journat, and, unfortunately, yours 
is the only magazine published in this country devoted 
to this noble science. We get but little light upon this 
subject except through you. More information for more 
money is what I crave. 

The publishing department is strictly a matter of dol- 
lars and cents, and if to your advantage to take a few 
advertisements, I shall read them, as nothing escapes me 
contained within its covers. In the Science of Health 1 
consider the advertisements advantageous, us they direct 
where to purchase our daily bread. I should be pleased 
to tell you how highly I prize both of your Journals, but 

our time is too, precious to devote to reading of opin- 
ons, etc. I will add, however, that since I have been a 
reader of the Science of Health I have endeavored to con- 
form to its teachings, and am to-day much healthier than 
when taking the poisons of the d M.D.’s. I hope and 
am quite confident that your subscribers will favor more 
reading matter, and be anxious to —— honest price 
for it. I prefer the extra information in my brain to the 
difference in my bank account. 


A Hoosier would have more. He says: 

I should prefer to have it increased in size and price 
rather than diminished. But suit your own convenience, 
and that will suit me, as it.has for the last ten years: and 
as long as you adhere to the right and denounce the 
wrong, count me in. 


A Texan says: 

Increase the size of the JournaLt. Why should such a 
valuable publication be diminished? For some years 
= I have taken a great interest in Phrenology. our 

OURNAL is always gladly welcomed by yours, truly. 


J. 1. writes from Lexington: 

I vote for expansion. Be it larger or smaller, I shall 
adhere to it with the firmness displayed by that animal 
pictured on your rymbolical head. If you enlarge it, you 
strengthen it; reduce it, you weaken it. In either case, 
I pledge one new subscriber. 


lowa: 

After they all tell you their opinion, I believe you will 
need to decide for yourself. Although I am anxious to 
hear of the success of this science which is climbing up, 
to hold out to the famishing families of earth the thing 
which ag need, I know that I have nothing important 
to speak of. 

Lead, lead to the fonntain of living waters. 

Truly, the * world is sick,’ and we have hewn our 
ourselves out cisterns—broken cisterns. 

The JourNAL grows in grace. God guides it. May 
it advance in the Redeemer’s name, redeeming an innu- 
merable number, not fearing to lose apparent dignity for 
the sake of Christ. Yours, in faith, PERRIE BALLARD. 

“*My wife and I” are agreed. A loving couple 
from Illinois write: 

My wife says it is just as good as can be now, and I 

ee with her. Don’t change size or price. ir your 
subscription list increase so as to warrant it, put in new 
departments. Wish it was a weekly. I (we) vote “let 
well enough alone.” 


Colorado speaks briefly and emphatically: 

Shall the size of the PurenotocicaL JournaL be 
changed? No. What about the reading matter? Give 
us plenty of Phrenology, with illustrations, so we can 
see ourselves as others see us. 


A Pennsylvanian says, among other things of 
practical purport: 

Let everything stand u its own merits, and r 
JOURNAL pb better afford it than any other pablished. 
It contains no dead matter, always loaded with fresh 
matter for the mind. It would require some space to 
give you all the advantages I have derived personally 
from your JOURNAL. kK. 
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The State of Maine casts several votes, and all 
one way. We quote the briefest, from Rockland: 
Why not “ let well enough alone?” It is very neatly 
gotten up. 
PRESENT STATE OF THE CASE. 


As now advised, we do not feel justified in enlarg- 
ing and putting up the price. Nor does it seem best 
to reduce the size or price. We suggest, for the 
consideration of all concerned that, when our na- 
tional finances shall have been settled, so that we 
may know exactly where we stand as to the prices 
of paper, printing, and other commodities; and 
when we shall have an assured circulation say of 
50,000 copies, that we will enlarge to the size of 
the best $4 magazine without increasing the price! 
But, all things considered, we shall keep right on 
at present rates, improving as we can. If the 
friends of the JouRNAL so elect and decide on its 
future enlargement, why not have the period of 
this event date with the Centennial year 1876? 
Then we—our Republic—will have attained its 
hundredth year! Give us the 50,000 subscribers in 
1875—not a difficult thing—and we will furnish an 
enlarged magazine at the present price, $3 a year. 

“Oh, that will be joyful.” 








WISDOM. 





None so thoroughly over-estimate as they who 
over-estimate themselves.—Frederic R. Marvin. 

No man can learn what he has not preparation 
for learning, however near to his eyes is the ob- 
ject.—Zmerson. 

It is better to have no opinion of God at all than 
such an opinion as is unworthy of Him; for the 
one is unbelief and the other is contumely.— Bacon. 

WHEN some die, all that can be said of them is, 
“ They lived in splendid style, were driven in splen- 
did equipage, and died, leaving to their heirs a 
splendid fortune.” 

Let thy thoughts be such to thyself as thon art 
not ashamed to have God know them, and that, if 
it should be suddenly asked, ‘‘ What thou think- 
est on,” thou mightest not blush to tell.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Peter Cooper's “recipe by which he has pre- 
served his youth,” is togive always a friendly wel- 
come to new ideas, never to feel too old to learn, 
never to lose faith in human nature, or to with- 
hold his hand from aiding new enterprises. 

THOUGHTFULNEsS for others, generosity, mod- 
esty, and self-respect are the qualities which make 
a real gentleman or lady, as,distinguished from the 
veneered article which commonly goes by that 
name.—Prof. Huzley. 


“T NEVER complained of my condition but 
once,” said an old man, ‘‘ when my feet were bare, 
and I had no money to buy shoes; but I met with 
aman without feet, and I became content.” 








Tue sure foundations of the State are laid in 
knowledge, not in ignorance; and every sneer at 
education, at culture, at book-learning, which js 
the recorded wisdom of the experience of map. 
kind, is the demagogue’s sneer at intelligent liber. 
ty, inviting national degeneracy and ruin.— George 
William Curtis. 

——- +04 ——_. 
MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A FopP, in company, wanting his servant, called 
out, ‘‘ Where’s that blockhead of mine?” “Qp 
your shoulders, sir,”’ said a lady. 

WHEN you hear a man say the world owes him 
a living, don’t leave any movable articles, particu- 
larly any bank bills, lying around loose, 

A NEw style of boys’ trowsers has been invent- 
ed in Boston, with a copper seat, sheet-iron knees, 
riveted down in the seams, and water-proof pock- 
ets, to hold broken eggs. 


RECIPE FOR MAKING A Row.—Walk along the 
pavement of a crowded thoroughfare with a lad- 
der on your shoulder, and turn around every few 
minutes to see if anybody is making faces at you. 

A LITTLE fellow, five or six years old, who had 
been wearing undershirts much too small for him, 
was one day, after having been washed, put into 
a garment as much too large as the others had 
been too small. Our six-year-old shrugged his 
shoulders, shook himself, walked around, and 
finally burst out with, ‘‘ Ma, I do feel awful lone- 
some in this shirt.” 

An energetic young Irishman, who has been re- 
ported as among the “ fatally injured” by a rail- 
road accident, and afterward reporied as not 
among that unfortunate company, writes indig- 
nantly to the local editor, saying: ‘‘I tell youl 
was among the fatally injured, but the reason I 
didn’t die was, because I’m always temperate in 
my living, and have a splendid constitution natu- 
rally.” 

Tuis is the way an exchange records the mar- 
riage of Mr. Hay to Miss Stone: 

** All flesh is grass; grass should be cured, they 
say,” 

Said fair Miss Stone: ‘‘I’ll turn myself to Hay.” 

So Stone is turned to Hay—queer transmutation, 

Excelling any alchemist’s creation ; 

Yet still another chanze is coming, maybe, 

When Hay will turn to reck—to rock the baby! 

Tury Lavcnep.—At a recent English wedding, 
while the bridal party was kneeling around the 
chancel, the groomsman poked the groom in the 
side; he laughed, and so did the bridesmaid, and 
the clergyman retired in high dudgeon from the 
church; twelve o'clock came, after which no 
marriages are performed; so they had to go home 
and spend twenty-four hours cultivating a serious 
frame of mind. 
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The Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Books as have been received from the pub- 
tishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 








My Visrr To THE Sun; or, Critical Es- 
says on Physics, Metaphysics, and Ethics. By 
Lawrence 8. Benson, author of “ Benson’s Ge- 
ometry.” Vol. L, Physjes, Electrotyped Edi- 
tion. Octavo, pp. 164; tinted paper; muslin. 
Price, $2.25. New York: James 8. Burnton. 
There is both imagination and keen, critical in- 

tellect with real scholarship in this production. 
It is not to be supposed that common minds will 
or can accept and apply the author's logic, for it 
is beyond their comprehension. That his essays 
will provoke thought and discussion is inevitable, 
for he aims at truth, and will pursue this aim, re- 
gardless of consequences. Here is the brave mot- 
to under which he investigates and writes: 

“T am touching subjects consecrated by long 
reverence, the ripe thought and the earnest con- 
viction of the most illustrious and experienced 
thinkers known in the history of man; but with 
all due respect for the treasured Wisdom of ages, 
gathered, condensed, and utilized by great pa- 
tience and indefatigable industry, I must say, it 
will amount to nought, if it shrinks from the 
wand of Truth; or if, from this pretext or that 
prejudice, it avoids the light of inquiry.” 

Tae Ann-Henn Serres or Frencu 
Scnuoot Books. L Prench Primer. Price, 25 
ets. 2. Method: First Course. Price, 40 cts. ; 
Key to do., 25cts. 3. Method: Second Course, 
60 cts.; Key, 25 cts. 4. Reading Charts, 20 
ome and Hand-book, $1. Published by E. 
teiger, New York. 

The excellence of the Ahn method of acquiring 
aknowledge of the French and German languages 
is widely known, and needs no confirmation from 
us. Dr. Henn, in the series of French text-books 
above specified, has reduced the Ahn method to 
the simplest terms, and made the acquisition of 
that polite language a matter of comparative ease 
for the diligent student. The principles which 
have been observed in the preparation of these 
compact little volumes are to present the main 
features of the language first, and gradually to 
unfold the details of grammar and construction 
as they become necessary to its thorough com- 
prehension ; in every stage of the work to furnish 
abundant exercises for the practice of converting 
French into English, or English into French, and 
so to familiarize the student gradually with the 
technicalities of the foreign language. The pro- 
nunciation,that bugbear of all learners of French, 
is so nicely analyzed in the Primer that one gets 
the “hang” of it almost imperceptibly, and in 
the very outset; as French words are the illustra- 
tions, he obtains a good vocabulary as a founda- 
tion for farther study. 

Candidly recogrizing the fact, however, that no 





text-book can impart a knowledge of the niceties 
of French pronunciation, the Ahn-Henn system 
supposes the aid of a conipetent teacher, and 
omits only from its written instructions such mat- 
ters as can be explained or indicated by the teach- 
er’s voice. 

The Reading Charts and Hand-book, a new feat- 
ure in language instruction, are of great value to 
teachers, especially in the class, and should obtain 
general favor. —_ 

German Text-Books. From the same 

Se we have received the following: Ahn’s 

udiments of the German Language. By Dr. 

P. Henn. Price, 65 cts.; Key, 25 cts. Ahn- 


Henn’s German Reading Charts, and Hand-book, 
25 plates, $1. 


What has been said with regard to the French 
series, applies also to the Ahn-Henn text-books of 
the German language, and it may be added that 
the increasing use and popularity of the German 
language in the United States are effectually met 
and supplemented by these admirable manuals. 


Tue Morner’s Hyetenic Hanp-Boox, 
for the Normal Development and Training of 
Women and Children, and the Treatment of 
their Diseases with Hygienic Agencies. By R. 
T. Trall, M.D. 12mo; cloth; pp. 186. Price, 
fine edition, $1.25; — edition, $1. 8 R. 
Wells, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Under this title we have the pleasure of present- 
ing to the public another important and long- 
needed work—a work which we can commend to 
every family as a desideratum. Works on Mater- 
nity, Childhood, and Diseases of Women and 
Children, are common enough; but, unfortunate- 
ly, with nearly all of them, the drug medication is 
so disproportionate to the hygiene recommended 
that, on the whole, they are worse than useless to 
mothers who do not choose to poison themselves 
nor their children because they are sick. Tho 
present work has no taint of the drug shop. The 
author has crowded within the space of two hun- 
dred pages more sound instruction and really use- 
ful information than can be found on the subjects 
treated of in a whole medical library, with muck 
knowledge not to be found in any other work. 

The work covers the whole ground of woman- 
hood in the relations of wife and mother. It gives 
ample instructions in relation to ante-natal condi- 
tions, management during the periods of gesta- 
tion, parturition, and nursing, with very full and 
complete directions for treating, with hygienic 
agencies alone, all of the ailments, accidents, and 
emergencies of infancy and childhood. Indeed, it 
traces the primordial germ from its inception 
through all the stages of development and growth 
to mature life and vigorous health, pointing out, 
all along, the prevalent errors of society and the 
medical profession, and indicating the pathway 
end means for “training up a child in the way 
it should go,” while conserving the health of 
mothers. 

It is certainly the cream of medical literature on 
the subjects of which it treats, embracing, in con- 
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cise and intelligible language, all that pertains to 
the nursery, from the clothing, diet, and play- 
things of infantile humanity, to the long catalogue 
of diseases, injuries, poisonings, ete., to which 
infants and children are liable. We commend it 
earnestly to every mother who values health for 
herself and normal offspring, with the assurance 
that every page and every sentence is chaste and 
unobjectionable in matter and manner, and replete 
with the instruction which every woman should 
possess, — 
A Tate or THE Sega, Sonnets, and Oth- 
er Poems. By James Howell. 16mo; cloth; 


pp. 204. London: Henry 8S. King & Co., Pub- 
ishers. 


Among the numerons collections of verses from 
the pens of writers little known to the great read- 
ing world which have been published during the 
past year or two, none has given us more pleasure 
and more real instruction than James Howell’s. 
The collection is made up of pieces dating as far 
back as 1836, when the author was almost young 
enough to “lisp in numbers,” and the ascription 
then uttered to the “land of his fathers” has all 
the warmth of a young and enthusiastic Briton. 
The “Tale of the Sea,” written in 1840, is rife 
with youthful freshness and spirit, here and there 
@ verse or line breathing an unexpected depth of 
philosophy. In many of the shorter poems there 
are passages of much power and sweetness. Such, 
for instance, as “‘Springtime,’”’ “A Plea for the 
Poor,” ** Mary,”’ “*A. South Down Sketch,” have 
many admirable word-pictures of sentiment and 
scene, Old principles take new shape and breathe 
a quickened energy under such strong handling as 
this, in the sonnet “To Wentworth Holworthy, 
Esq. :” 

** The world has great and good men still alive, 

Who do their work in silence, watch and pray 

For that blessed time when truth shall reign for 
aye, 

And love be God’s rich doer—souls that strive 

Against their lower nature, and derive 

Help from above their passions to allay. 

Of those who conquer self, God is the stay.” 


We find here and there thoughts and allusions 
which make it evident that Mr. Howell is not un- 
familiar with the tenets of Phrenology. For in- 
stance, in the ‘‘ Epistle to Mark Antony Lower,” 
he inquires— 

* * #* #* “Your lean, high-headed writers, 
With nerves and brains refined, all purely mental, 
Why in this cat-and-dog life are they sent all?” 


And answers— 

* Mediums of thought to be; spirit to give; 
To leaven matter; make it think and live; 
To purge the surging mass; to deaden sin— 
Lest all should stagnate and corrupt within.” 


Tim Orton, and other Poems. By Luke 
.Revere. 12mo, pp. 20; paper. New York: Baker 
& Godwin, Printers. any good thoughts ex- 
pressed in pleasant phrase. 


and who is most—wrong. 





THe West & Lee Game anv Print 
ING Co’s Illustrated Catalogue of Chivalrie, with 
The Rules of the game, Patented October 21, 
1873. Worcester, Mass. 


The new lawn game of Chivilrie is an American 
invention, and contains a variety of features which 
render it more interesting than even popular Cro- 
quet. The apparatus of the game, when set ont 
upon the grassy field, presents a picturesque ap- 
pearance. The catalogue describes several sets of 
the game, whose cost varies from $8 to $1,000, ac- 
cording to the materials used, and the finish. 


In Press.—Herart Ecnors, a new 
volume of poems, by Mrs. Helen A. Mann (Nellie 
A. Mann), is now in course of preparation, and 
will be ready for the trade by December. The 
author is well known in the West as a composer 
of verses which have won their way to the heart 
by their sweetness and graphic portrayal of the 
best emotions and sentiments. The collection 
will number about one hundred and thirty sub- 
jects, and be bound in neat and _ attractive styles, 
Price, in cloth, plain, $1; in morocco, gilt, $1.50. 
8. R. Wells, publisher. 


Tue Protestant is the name of a 
magazine recently commenced to be published 
monthly, at $1.50—gold—a year, by F. E. Grafton, 
182 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. Here is 
a table of contents of No. 1: Ultramontanism; 
Oka, Lake of Two Mountains; Infidelity; Rita- 
alism; Facts and Figures for Protestants; A 
Warning to American Parents; The Protestant 
Needed in Canada; A Word to Protestants; Vic- 
tor Hugo cn Romish Education; The Pope’s Pie- 
ture in the Vatican; The Roman Catholic Politi- 
cal Programme; Address of the Church Associa- 
tion of Toronto. Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
Hebrews, Mormons, Shakers, Pagans, etc., are 
watching each other with a view, we suppose, to 
see who shall do the most good in the world. 
The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will examine all 
their heads, and state what the differences are, 


Tur Seconp AnnvAL Report of the 
Board of Health of the City of Boston, which has 


. lately been sent us, contains much interesting in- 


formation with regard to the many sanitary meas- 
ures set on foot for the improvement of the health 
of the people of Boston. The facts gleaned by in- 
spectors with regard to epidemics, infant mortal- 
ity, sewerage, drainage, unwholesome food, burn- 
ing fluids, adulterated beverages, chemieals, impure 
and poisonous preparations for the hair and skin, 
candies, ete., should be known everywhere. The 
method taken by the Boston Board for putting 
Bostonians on their guard against the unscrupa- 
lous manufactures of noxious articles for use in the 
preparation of food, is an excellent one; but no 
severity could be too great to stop their lawless 
and murderous business. The inspection of 
liquors does not appear to have been very ther- 
ough, however. 
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